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Preface 


Various persons and institutions have helped me in the preparation of the 
present work. I owe all of them an immense debt of gratitude and I feel, it is niv 
duty to recognise this right at the outset. 

Quite naturally, the first person who comes to my mind is my Guru, Prof. 
H. D. Sankalia. I was a student of history, or to be more precise, of the 
political aspects of history and that too of the modern period. And i 
undertook this probe into the practically unknown waters of archaeology with 
great hesitation. My acquaintance with Maratha history was my only claim to the 
subject which I studied under him. But it was not long before he made me feel 
at home with this particular branch of archaeology viz. architecture. Soon ] 
knew I was being introduced to an extremely interesting, although rather a vast 
field of study. Now, as then, 1 lean heavily upon his guidance. 1 express to 
him my deep sense of gratitude. 

The University of Poona and the University Grants Commission enabled 
my thesis to see the light of day. The Council of Management of tlie Deccan 
College provided me with a scholarship for two years which helped me to 
complete my studies. I thank the authorities of these bodies. 

My friends in the Deccan College have been all along helpful. Dr. S. B. Deo, 
Reader in Ancient Indian History, was associated with all the stages of this book. 
He patiently read the manuscript and made suggestions that added to the value of 
the work, and most readily undertook the correction of the proofs. Shri. Z. D. 
Ansari, Curator, Deccan College Archaeological Museum, helped with rny photo¬ 
graphy. Shri. K, R. Kapre, Superintendent, M. J. P. High School, was with me 
in several of my survey tours, and offered suggestions that always proved to be 
extremely useful. Shri Y. S. Rasar has prepared the Omkare.shvar draw'ing for 
the book. I'he credit for several remarkable illustrations included in this book 
goes to Shri R. B. Sapre, 

Shri Sahasrabuddhe of the Balodyan press has prepared the blocks of all 
the illustrations and I have no hesitation in saying that they have given a good 
account of themselves. 

Shri M. H. Patwardhan of the Sangam Press has taken every pain to give 
the book a trim and presentable appearance. 

To all these gentlemen, and to many others whose names are nor, mentioned 
I offer my most sincere thanks. 


M. S. Mate 
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J„ trod act ion 

T he subject of this study is Maratha architecture. Dp to now the alieuiion 
of scholars, foreiau as well as Indian, has been Ibcussed on the outstanding 
monuments in the country built during the early and medieval periods. Volume after 
volume pours in our libraries describing the eternal beauties of Ajanla and lillora, 
Agra and Bijapur. Hovve\er, it would not be far from the truth to say that little 
work has been done on the monuments that came into existence in the last three 
centuries. These had to be studied and appraised if vve were to write a complete 
history of Indian architecture. Nor was there any w^ork dealing with the activities 
of the Marathas in the tectonic field. Hence, it was decided to undertake the 
study of the monuments of this panicular period, ( 1650 A. I). 1850 A. D. ). and 
to choose as a geographical unit the area that was under the rule of the Marathas-- 
easily the most prominent political power in India during this period. 

A clear definition of it's scope in terms of the geographical area and the period 
of time covered is now necessary. The boundaries of the Maratha state ilucluated 
greatly from lime to lime. Very often the area was not compact, with large pockets 
of enemy territory in it. At some stages the same area was claimed by two neighbour¬ 
ing slates. Under these circumstances, the delimitation of the area to be covered 
by this work had to be done more or less arbitrarily. Two criteria were lived for this 
purpose. F irst, that it would be convenient and more fruitful to cover the important 
political and cultural centres of the Marallias than any given compact tract of land. 
Secondly, the origin and growth of a Maratha culture w^erc to be expected only in iIionC 
regions which w^-re under Maratha domination for any length of lime. With these 
criteria in view, some twenty places wvre at first selected. However, with the gradual 
accumulation of information and material, this number was more than doubled. These 
fall chictly in the present districts of Ahmadnagar, Khandesh, Kolaba, Kolhapur, 
Nasik, Poona, Satara, Sholapur and Thana. Some places like Indore, Maheshvar 
and Nagpur arc also covered. 7hcse w'ere under the political domination ol the 
Marathas for a length of time, but their chief significance lies in the fact that many 
of them proved to be great sources of inspiration to Maratha artists. 

The work spans a period of two centuries, that is, from 1650 A. D. to 1850 
A. D. This period is so arranged as would make it possible to take into account 
the artistic trends in the periods immediately preceding and succeeding the Marathas. 
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Tlic relation between Maratha architecture on the one hand and on the other 
hand the rest of the Indian nionurnents, especially the medieval, has been pointed 
out wherever necessary and possible. In the bibliography at the end, a comprehen¬ 
sive list of works dealing with Indian architecture as a whole and with its various 
branches and periods is given. Footnotes give extensive references to these 
special treatises. Of course, it is taken for granted that the reader has a good acquain¬ 
tance with the history of Indian architecture. Very ancient Sanskrit and other 
works contain numerous references to structures of all kinds, as well as to some 
important architectural features. However, it was deemed unnecessary to mention 
them, except where that was quite imperative, mainly for two reasons. In the first 
place, they arc far too removed in time from the structures under discussion. So 
much water has flown under the bridge since then that any comparisons would be 
far-fetched. Secondly, there are no extant specimens of the structures described in 
that literature. In their absence, drawing conclusions on the basis of descriptions, 
given in all probability, by laymen, would be hazardous. Hence comparisons arc 
restricted mainly with medieval monuments. 

Maratha architecture has been studied here not only as a manifestation of 
the artistic genius of a people, but also as a very laithful reflection of the cultural 
life of the people concerned. One has to keep in mind that the art of the mason is 
employed primarily to fulfil certain social needs. These arc numerous and ever- 
changing, and the mason responds to them with various means and methods, systems 
and techniques at his disposal. It is the study of these requirements and the methods 
and techniques, that gives us a true insight into their lives. The consideration 
of the artistic merits of the structures makes this understanding fuller. The study 
of architecture as a manifestation of the culture of a people can be complete only 
if both these aspects arc studied. This is the approach adopted for this study of 
Maratha architecture. 

Such an approach also makes for a better and more scientific classification 
of the monuments. The purpose for which a structure is erected becomes the chief 
criterion for the classification. The latter is followed by the criticism of the artistic 
aspects and so on. 

The ‘ Historical Note ’ mainly consists of a sketch of the political history of 
the Maratha people. However, all along an attempt is made to describe the socio¬ 
economic aspects of this history. This would bring the discussion on architecture 
in its proper perspective. 

In forming the spellings of words coming from languages other than English, 
certain rules have been followed. In general it can be said that the words have been 
so .spelt as would facilitate their understanding by everybody, with or without any 
knowledge of Marathi or Sanskrit pronunicialions. A glossary is given at the end, 
wherein all W'ords other than English have been given along with their pronunciation 
indicated by diacritic marks. But the method of spelling them in the text is as 
follows : 

(i ) Place-names are spelt according to the Imperial and the Bombay 
Gazetteers, 
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(ii) Proper iioims and sumames according lo either the most commonly 
used spelling or to the ‘ !Ve\v History of the Marathas ’ by G. S. Sardlsai. 

(iii) Sanskrit words that arc still used consciously as Sanskrit words, according 
to their original pronunciations. 

(iv) Sanskrit words now adopted in Marathi and Marathi words, as pro¬ 
nounced in Marathi speech. 

( V ) Words other than Marathi and Sanskrit and of a technical character 
as per * Indian Architecture ’ by Percy Brown. 

(vi) Words other than Marathi and Sanskrit and of a non-lechnical nature, 
as most commonly pronounced in this part. 



Section 1 


Historical Note 

T he rise of Chhalraputi Sliivaji was ihe most spectacular and perhaps the most 
sienificaiil event in the history of the Maratha people. The role he has played 
cannot ho o\crestimated. At the same time one must take care not to overlook 
the main process of the e\olution of the Maratha society. It was a given set of 
social circumstances that greatly helped the Chhalrapali to bring to a successful 
conclusion the struggle that lie had started as a boy. Individuals like him often 
prove to be the turning points in the life of a nation. The directions of the course 
are determined by factors deeply rooted in tlie past. This is especially true of aspects 
which are generally known as social and cultural. Society in these respects is very 
conservative, reluclanl to accept change, and values traditions above everything 
else. I liesc changes could be bunighl about only by profound changes in the poli¬ 
tical and economic helds. Shivaji took the first step towards such a revolution. 
He cleared the ground for the new order by pulling down the tottering edihee of 
Muslim rule in India. The new construction became posNible under his able suc¬ 
cessors. the Pesluvas. 'Ihe following paragraphs are intended to bring forth very 
clearly this,basic evolution of the society along with the great political changes that 
were taking place. 

Bahamanis and the l ive Sultanates : ( 1347-1500 and 1500-1687 ) 

The Muslims that had crossed the Indus at the turn of the millennnim took 
another three hundred years to penetrate further southwards and establish them¬ 
selves in the Deccan, under Ala-ud-din Khaiji who subdued the Deccan and brought 
it into the Imperial fold. No sooner the administration fell into less capable hands, 
than the province freed itself of the Imperial tentacles. 

Bahaman Shah, the founder of the Deccan kingdom was a powerful man. 
His siieccssors were no less capable and for all practical purposes kept the Deccan 
under their control for a century and a half. 1 he accounts of the thrilling encounters 
between the Bahamanis and the powerful Yijayanagar Empire; the strange and 
colourful personalities of the men who succeeded Bahaman Shah arc interesting 
indeed, but we cannot go into those details here. It would suflice here to state that 
the powerful Bahamani state disintegrated by the end of the 16th century. 
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Upon ils ruins sprang ihe Five Sultanates of the Deccan. The history of 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur. Berar, Bidar and Golconda is a record of ahno:^l continuous 
strife. The only claim to the thrones which the Sultans now' occupied was the 
swords they w'ieldcd. It was, therefore, in the logic of things that each should be 
anxious to enlarge what he had, with the same weapon. ‘ Communiry of religion, 
community of interest, and fretiuent inter-marriages were alike powerless to curb 
the ambition of these rulers cacli of w'hom aspired to the hegemony of the Deccan \ 
This led to alliances between the Muslims and the ‘ misbelievers.'* 

Unlike the Muslim stales of Hindusihan, where all power was generally 
concentrated in the hands of Muslim adventurers from foreign countries, the Deccan 
kingdoms, and even the Bahamani kingdom itself, were largely goxerned i)y Ih-* 
Deccani or native Muslims. But all the Muslim rulers fully appreciated ihe \ahie 
of foreign mercenaries and adventurers, and welcomed them witli open arms. Many 
foreigners of Persian and lurkish origin achieved great fame luid wealth in the 
service of the Deccan sultanates. The illustrious name of Mahmud (Javan tops 
the list. 'I'hesc foreigners able and strong as they were, generally held tlieir local 
co-rcligionisls in inter conicnipi, wTiilc the latter chafed under their arrog ini domi¬ 
nation. ' The emplt>ymcnt of foreign troops in the Deccan raised a cjuesiion wiiieh 
shortly after this lime became acute and remained a source of strii’e as long as any 
independent Muslim stale existed in the South. An idea of the severity can be 
had from the following account. In 1487, that is, just when the sun was abojt to 
set on the Bahamanis, Mahmud Baliaman Shah ordered a general massacre ol' all 
Dcccanies and Africans. 'Fhc carnage continued for llirce days.‘ The miitual 
hatred between the Deccani Muslims and the foreigners was a constant source of 
anxiety to the rulers, who perforce had to look to some other cjiiarier for getting 
useful support. In their search for such a support, they turned towards a class, 
w'hich was naturally lilted to fulfil the role. These were the hereditary Hindn cliiefs 
of villages, petty jagirdars, paths, and deshmukhs. 

With the growth of competition, not always hcallliy, amongst the five Suiiana- 
ics, the coristanl struggle against the Vijayanagar Empire, and the bloody 
internecine feuds that accompanied every succession to the throne, the ruivrs were 
compelled to lean more and more upon this clas.s. The process went on for more 
than a century. Slowly but not alw^ays smoothly, the process continued till 
nearly at the end we find Shahaji Bliosalc playing the ‘kingmaker.' Several 
other families like the Ghorpade.s of Mudhol, Mores ofJavali, and Nimhalkars 
of Phaltan rose to prominence.*^ Although the jealousies of the Muslim ojTjccrs 
always hindered their advance, their power and slrcngilt steadily grew. Power 
bred ambition. Ambition led to more power. The two acle<l and reacted. 
The example of Maloji Bhosalc, the grandfather of Shivaji, who held the 
job of an humble watchman guarding the mansions of Lakluiji Jadhav, 

1 CatubridfH’ Jfiniorij of IttdiUy V’^ol. n, 433. 

2 Ibid., 403. 

3 Ibid., 425. 

4 Sardesai G.S, , Marathi Riyasat, Shahaji, 10.19. 
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aTul then rose to be a sardar under the famous Malik Amber, illustrates very well 
the said process. Soon we find the landed gentry of the region engaged in self- 
aggrandizement, changing loyalties as interests dictated, and quite self-confident. 
It was this comparatively wealthy and powerful class that soon became the spring¬ 
board for Shivaji's activities.-^ 

The rehabilitation of the Maratha gentry in the precincts of royal power 
had its clfects in several other directions as well. The Bahamanis and their suc¬ 
cessors, the live Sultanates, developed a distinct culture of their own. This culture 
was dilTerent from that of the Hindusthan and owed much of its distinctness to the 
foreign influence in the courts of the Bahamanis and the Sultans. The resurrecting 
Hindu nobility felt the impact of this novel cultural wave. The ground was thus 
being prepared for a profound change in the whole social order. 

For more than three hundred years before Shivaji*s times a host of saints and 
religious preachers were active throughout the region. One of their achievements 
was maintaining the struggle, on the psychological and philosophical ground, against 
Islam. The development of the Bhukti cult, which was essentially a cult of the 
masses, had the efl'ect of ‘ streamlining ’ the Hindu society. It would be obviously 
wrong to attribute this motive to the vast amount of literature of saints like Tukaram, 
Namdeo, Chokhamela, and other saints. But at the same time it is true that the 
immense influence the Bhakti cult had on the public mind, immunised it from con¬ 
tamination by Islam. The next and most logical step in this direction was taken by 
Swami Ramdas, The Swami, a Brahmachari recluse, taught the Pravritti Marga 
and bravely called for the rejection of the Nivritti doctrine. Through a well-knit 
chain of more than a thousand ‘ Mathas ’ or monasteries and a vast army of roving 
propagandists, he preached the cult of strength and power'^’. Denouncing in no 
uncertain terms the rule of the iconoclastic MIcchchha, the Swami called upon the 
people to practise ' Maharashtra Dharma’, to throw off the alien yoke and to 
establish what was aflerwaids known as Hindavi Swarajya. Thus was Maharashtra 
prepared psychologically and philosophically for the coming resurgence of 
aggressive and assertive Hinduism. 

Unfortunately, the influence of the saints is sometimes exaggerated. This 
mistake on the part of a few' students should not be, as it has in some cases been, 
made the excuse or the cause for depriving the religious leaders of their due credit 

Chhatrapati Shivaji ( 1627-1680 ) 

The establishment of the Hindavi Swarajya when and in the manner in which 
it was established w'as the achievement of Shivaji alone. He was a born leader of 
men. He knew what he vx^anted, right from the beginning. ‘ Raireshvar, the divine 
master of your valley inspires you and me alike and gives us success. He gives us 

5 ‘The Master tht'ii a.sked the Deshmukhs of the Maval area to assemble together 
and coi'.sider his reqiie.sl. Then all the Deshmukhs of the region got together 
under the leadership of Kanhoji Jedhe’. Shioacharitrapradip, 43.44. 

f) For a fuller appreeiation of ilamdas’s role see : 

Ai.raKAK K. S., Samariha Charitra. 

Mate S. M., Ramdafi Sivaminchv Prapanchavljnyan. 
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power enough to establish Hindavi Swarajya ’ ( Shivaji's letter to Dadaji Prabhu 
in 1645. )' Shivaji embarked on his career with the capture of the fort Purandhar 
in 1646. Within a period of thirty years he was the crowned monarch of a state 
that had successfully flouted the Shahs of Bijapur and the Emperors of Delhi. These 
thirty years were full of diplomatic and military activity. Organising the army 
and the administration, conquering new territory and reconquering lost tracts, 
erecting new forts and repairing old ones, and above all maintaining independence 
against great odds, consumed the energies, the time, and the resources not only 
of Shivaji himself, but all his associates and subordinates. Every available moment, 
every available man, and every available farthing was thrown in the struggle, fhe 
whole nation was mobilised. The whole country was for a quarter of a century put 
on ‘ war footing ’. This is a factor that should be continually bonic in mind when 
reading the cultural history of this period. 

The resurrection of Hindusm in all its aspects was his avowed aim. To this 
end was the Rajyu Vyavahara Kosha prepared,'^ to this end were ancient rituals 
performed at the Coronation, and to this end the title, ‘ Gobrahmanapratipalaka 
Shri Shiv Chhatrapati ’ borne. 

The chief events of his life are too well-known to be repeated here. His 
death occured in 1680. 

Chhatrapati Sanibhaji ( 1681-1689 ) 

It was with great relief that Emperor Aurangzeb learnt of the death of Shivaji. 
The shrewd old man quickly perceived that here was his opportunity. He at once 
marched towards the Deccan with a powerful army, determined to cliastise the 
recent impudence of the Marathas. A very complex character of liie type of Sam- 
bhaji, the late king’s elder son, was not exactly the person to steer the ship in the 
troubled waters. He ascended the throne in 1681 at the age of twenty-four. A 
man of great personal valour, but lacking in most other qualities that made his lather 
great, he did not enjoy the contidence even of his father. An attempt to raise his 
younger brother Rajaram to the throne was foiled. A similar attempt after some¬ 
time embittered him and brought about an estrangement between nim and most 
of the senior members of the state. Personal weaknesses and several political causes 
conspired to defeat all his valiant efforts at stemming the tide of Mughul onslaught. 
He was caught by treachery and brutally murdered by the Mughuls. 

Sambhaji dead proved to be far more powerful than Sambhaji alive. Dying 
a martyr’s death he infused the spirit of vengeance in his people whose elforts ulti¬ 
mately caused the destruction of Mughul might. But this ultimate success was 
purchased at a very great cost of immediate sacrifice. 

Chhatrapati Rajaram ( 1689-1700 ) 

The Mughul armies, flushed with their success against Sambhaji carried 
everything before them. For a time all went well. Raigad, the capital fell, the 

7 Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol. 1, 100. 

8. Apte D. V. and Oturkar R. V., Maharashtracha Patrarupa Itihas, 29. 
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widowed queen Yesubai and ihc young crown prince Shaliu were captured. Rajaram 
the Ticxl successor lo the almost non-existent Swarajya had to tlec and take refuge 
ill the stronghold of Jinji. Jt looked for a while as if the game was up. But it was 
not long before the guerilla warfare of the Maralhas aided by the extremely in¬ 
hospitable nature of the territory, began to tell upon the invaders. From Jinji 
Rajaram directed the operations against the enemy. The chief virtue of the new 
monarch was that he selected ilie right man for the right task, and never interfered 
W'ith the work of a person once he w'as entrusted with it. Services to the stale were 
rewarded with gifts of lands and very soon bands of soldiers w'ere everywhere harass¬ 
ing the Muchuls. Several leaders rose to fame. Saniaji Ghorpade, one of the tw'O 
foremost of ilie Maralha generals, made bold enough to raid (he Emperor’s own 
camp. The war was fouglU with religious zeal and determination. J'he whole 
nature o!' warlare underweiu a revolutionary change, lowns and forts changed 
hands almost overnight. The couniry was subjected to imiieard of ravages. Burning 
and looting became the order of the day. Wiiolesale destruction of standing struc¬ 
tures and towns look place. Nothing new could be built. Jnioierance and in¬ 
security ruled supreme. Akbar, the eldest son of the Emperor wrote to him from 
his exile ‘ .Merchants and weahiiy persons are looted and butchered in broad 
daylight. 1 hey arc ulierl} helpless. 1 he country of Bijapur and (.iolconda, once 
a prosperous jxiradisc, today is desolate. Nothing but lieaps of debris remain 
wiiere once the beautiful towns of Aurangabad and Bijapur stood. J'lie sole cause 
of all thi.s is your intense iialrcd towards the Hindu religion. Your policy infuriated 
the people who burnt the tow'ns, looted them and reduced the couniry lo ruins. 

The couniry was relieved of these horrors only when the last of the Great 
Mughuls breathed his last. The repentant Emperor died a sad death in 1707 at 
Alimadnagar. 

The death of Aiirang/.eb marks the close of an important period in Maralha 
history. J'he successor to Aurangzeb, following tlie dictates of ordinary common- 
sense, left the Deccan for Delhi. However, before departing he sowed the seeds 
of dissensions among the Maralhas. He released Shahu, the son of Sambhaji 
who had been in Mugluil captivity for eighteen long years. A dispute immediately 
arose between l arabai, the widow' of Rajaram and Shahu about the succession. 

Chhatrapati Shahu ( 1708-1749) 

Azam Shah, the successor lo Aurangzeb, secured from Shahu his consent 
lo tltree terms before his release. Ehc terms were later confirmed by Imperial 
Sanads secured by Balaji Vishvnalh after Shahu had successfully resisted the claims 
of Tarabai and Iter partisans to the Maralha throne. If these terms arc under¬ 
stood properly, and their significance noted carefully, they would explain the main 
currents of the history of the Maratha power through the next fifty years or more. 
Here w'as a transformation from uncompromising independence lo a grudging 
co-e.xislencc. 

i). SxRDKSAl, Marafin Riyamt, Sambhaji, 7(>. 
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Shaliu accepted the vassalage of the Delhi emperor. This acceptance was 
not a ruse merely to secure his release. We find that Shahu kept his word. Time 
and again he is seen warning his prime-minsters against any action that might 
seriously jeopardize the position or the strength of the Emperor. * In this respect 
His Highness the Maharaja Chhatrapati wishes to impress upon you the following 
line of policy viz. that it should be our duty to resuscitate the falling Muglrul 
empire : that the Chhatrapati, as you are already aware, doe> not aspire to secure 
the Imperial position for himself. ’ ( Letter from Purandarc, Pcshw'a’s agent in 
the court of Shahu, to Peshwa Bajirao in 1739 This was a clear departure from 
the intense idealism of the previous reigns. Militant resurrection of Hinduism was 
compromised for material advances in authority, territory and wealth. This trend 
degenerated into unprincipled alliances and friendships that ultimately estranged 
the Rajputs and Marathas ; that led to the assasination of the unfortunate Narayan- 
rao, and several other intrigues which led to the eventual downfall of the Maratha 
confederacy. 

The condition that Shahu should go to the assistance of the Emperor with 
a contingent of 15.000 troops whenever called upon to do so, linked irretrievably 
the fates of the two. Maratha position was elevated and they were accepted as 
equals by the northern and Rajput princes. The Chouth and Sarde.>hmiikhi rights 
granted under the terms of the agreements provided the pretext for the aggressive 
policies of the Peshwas. These rights opened new outlets for the energies of many 
ambitious Marathas, oifered new opportunities for territorial expansion, established 
widespread contacts between the north and the Deccan and brought immense wealth 
in the region. With the rejection by Shahu of the ideal of a Hindu Padpadshai, 
these rights for collecting one-fourth and one-tenth of the revenues of central and 
eastern provinces were the only justification for future Maratha aggression in 
that direction. These terms explain the forw^ard policies of the Peshwas, the inhe- 
rent defects in these policies and the framework that was built to achieve them. 

Another marked change occurred at this time. The Chhatrapati was till 
then the ruler in name and in fact. He was the leader, his was the direction. Hence¬ 
forth the king became more and more a titular head and all direction of allairs and 
all power in the state came to be concentrated in the hands of the FAxslwas. 
Shahu was by temperament loath to undertake the arduous task of admi¬ 
nistration and war, and was content to let his able assistants manage the whole 
shovv'. There were no constitutional checks on his powers; he did not shrink from 
giving a piece of his mind even to the Peshwa when and where necessary. But 
his temperament was pleasure-loving. The king was also endowed with a very 
long span of life. It was purely a matter of accident and was not quite dissimilar 
to the longevity of Frederick William of Prussia that permitted Prince Bismarck 
to rule the roost for twenty long years. The Peshwas used to respect their master's 
wishes, while Shahu had every respect for their abilities. The successors to Shahu 
were weaker than himself and for all practical purposes the Peshwas became the 

10 Sardesat, New History of the Marathas, Vol. 2, 1G8. 
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sole head ol Ihe government. The practice of getting royal confirmation of their 
Peshwaship continued till the very end, but it was a mere form. 

Peshwa Balaji Vishvanath ( 1713-1720 ) 

Balaji Vishvanath Bhat from Shrivardhan had seen much of the career of 
Rajaram. He was in contact with Shahu even when the latter was in captivity. 
And had gained his confidence since those days.^' On the return of Sliahu to his 
Swarajya, amongst the few persons who ably supported him was Balaji Vishvanath. 
He was first promoted to be ‘ Senakarte ’ and entrusted with the task of raising 
a loyal and strong army. In 1713 he was appointed the Peshwa or the Prime Minister. 
Balaji was chiefiy responsible for the quelling of all the quarrels and rebellions 
that had arisen out of the counterclaim to the throne which Rajaram’s widow Tarabai 
had laid. A separate and independent state was established at Kolhapur for Sambhaji, 
the step-son ol‘Tarabai and a division took place among the persons that had served 
the Maratha Swarajya till ihenJ“ Eminent persons like Ramachandra Amatya 
adhered lo the Kolhapur ‘ Gadi Balaji Vishvanath then put down all pro-Kolhapur 
anti-Shahu rebellions, and brought the powerful Angre, the Sea-Lord, into Shahu’s 
fold. However, his greatest achievement was the procurement of the Imperial 
Sanads, confirming the terms and conditions of Shahu’s release. These Sanads 
are popularly known as the Sanads of Swarajya and Sanads of Sardeshmukhi. 
He very shrewdly took advantage of the feuds in the Mughul court and supporting 
the Sayyd brothers secured the grant of these Sanads and the release of Yesubai, 
the mother of Shahu. During these operations the Marathas came into close contact 
with the Rajputs and the/Peshwa Balaji became a great friend of Sawai Jaising of 
Jaipur. King Shahu also maintained cordial relations with Jaising. In short, 
faint beginnings were made of the forward policy that the next Peshwa so vigorously 
prosecuted. 

By the end of his career, the jagirdari or fedual system had taken a firm 
root in tiic soil. The evils of tlie feudal system were quite apparent both to Shahu 
and Balaji, but the political and military situation in the land left them no other 
alternative than lo acquiesce with il.^^ Only the lure of personal gains could bring 
forth the best talent in the land. The fedual lords began to take more interest in 
their villages and towns and tried to make them safe, strong and good-looking. 

Peshwa Bajirao Balaji ( 1720-1740 ) 

On the death of Balaji Vishvanath in 1720, Shahu appointed his son, Bajirao, 
to the Peshwaship. He was twenty then. Balaji had taken care to train his young 
son in the diverse ways of diplomacy and war, and the youth whom Shahu appoint¬ 
ed his Peshwa was an experienced warrior, an accomplished diplomat and a very 
strong willed man of action. 

TUI 1728, all tlie energies of Bajirao were devoted towards the chastisement 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Mughul Subhadar of Deccan. All peaceful efforts having 

11 Sardesai, Marathi Riyasaf^ Rajaram^ 127.136. 

12 Sakdesat, Marathi Riyanat, Ralaji Vinhvanath, 41. 

13 Ibid., t()7.175. 
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failed, Bajirao brought the Subhadar to his knees at. the battle of Palkhed. 
Thus freed from a constant source of anxiety, he turned towards the North. 

Bajirao’s activities of tltc next twelve years can be divided into four pans. 
Donaestic, that is concerning the management of the Satara darbar and maintaining 
unity among several noblemen in the kingdom. He liad to look after the areas 
troubled by the Portuguese and the Siddi on the western coast, 'flic province of 
Karnatak invited his intervention several times. The last and most important 
was the politics of Malwa. He was ably aided in all his activities by his brother 
Chimanaji Appa, llie conqueror of Vasai bOrl ( Basseiii ). Personal valour and great 
drive made Bajirao the most formidable man of contemporary India. He invaded 
Malwa several limes, humbled the Nizam, and beat the Portuguese. T he cv>opera- 
lion between the Rajputs and the Marathas that had begun in the reign of Balaji 
Vishvanath increased multifold during Bajirao's reign. Bajirao him.sclf w'as aware 
of the value of Rajput friendship and paid a visit to the Jaipur darhar. f-'or the 
successful prosecution of the I’orw'ard policy it became necessary to post coiihdential 
soldiers, administrators and diplomats in all important places in the north. Many 
new persons and families like the Shindes, Holkars, Pawars, Hingancs, and 
Khers came to tiie north. Some of them established ihcir own kingdoms in the 
future. The .meteoric career of the brilliant Peshvva came to a prcmiiturc end in 
1740 by a short fever, w'hen apparently he was proceeding towards Delhi to face 
the impending invasion of Nadir Shah of Iran. 

Peshwa Balaji Bajirao alias Nanasahib ( 1740-1761 ) 

The career of conquest was prosecuted with equal zeal in the reign of Balaji 
Bajirao. This Peshwa commonly known as Nanasahib did ru)i possess ilie same 
amount of personal vigour and drive as his father, but was an able administrator 
and had the loyal co-operation of his cousin Sadashivrao Bhaii, w4u> was extremely 
wcll-vcrscd in the art of warfare. All the persons that Bajirai> had gathered round 
him oifered their cooperation and services to the next Peshwa. The forward policy 
of the late regime led the Marathas into Bengal and involved them into constant 
warfare and diplomatic bargaining. In 1751, the Marathas imposed chouth 
on Bengal. Jn 1758 Raghunathrao went as far as Altock in the Punjab. Tliey 
had already established themselves in Malwa quite firmly.^^ But these new' ad¬ 
ventures of an expansionist policy entangled them in the politics of every province 
of India. The establishment of an all India empire or suzerainty put a heavy re¬ 
sponsibility on the Maratha power. And it w'as while trying to fullil this great 
responsibility that the debacle at Panipal occurred. ( 1761 ). Far more dangerous 
than this military defeat was the appearance oFfissiparous tendencies in the Empire. 
The central power of the Peshwas received a bad blow. Ambition and jealousy led to 
personal enmity. The Peshwas andJAngres were not always on good terms, the 
relations of Raghoji Bhosalc and his successors at Nagpur with the Peshwa were 
far from cordial, Shindes and Holkars were estranged, existence of another 
Chhatrapati at Kolhapur made matters worse. 

14 See : Rachubir Sinch, Malwcx, in Transition, 
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The shock of Panipat led to the death of the Peshwa. 

Some very siunificant chaiiecs in the political and social organis.aiops were 
visible ahoiit this time. Territorial expansion mcr’nt the appointment of several 
( flicers to distant places to govetn them. So long as the central power is strong 
the officers iluis appointed care to remain loyal and obedient to it. Once it becomes 
weaker, they try to be independent. This was a disease common to all medieval 
empires. It was the same story with the Marathas. Bajirao and Nanasahib 
siicccssfully maintained the hold of the central government over the provinces and 
provincial governors, but the shock of Panipal lowered the prestige of the Peshwas 
and important subordinates like the Shindes and Holkars became much powerful 
and practically independent in their actions. The Maratha empire was transformed 
into a great feudal confederacy. 

‘The cultural exchange between Maharashtra and the other parts of the 
Indian continent must have been immense,..it received an impetus during the stir¬ 
ring twenty years' regime of Peshwa Bajirao who developed cultural relations 

particularly with the court of Sawai Jaising.Fhis social and cultural contact 

attained fresh strength during Nanasahib's regime, owing to many famihes now 

taking up permanent residence in Malwa and Bimdelkhand.1 he poverty of 

the Maratha lands was much relieved. Peoples' life became expanded and en¬ 
riched. Changes silently took place in their language, dress, food and manners 
by contact with the world outside. 

This very period saw the emergence of a new social pattern. It has been 
said above that Shivaji had completed the first phase of the revolution, viz. the de¬ 
struction of the unsuitable ‘ old order’ and selling the sails for the new age. The 
actual journey look place in a period generally known as the Peshwa period. 
Although the period, hardly more extensive than half a century, is known 
as the Peshwa period. The flowering of Maratha genius during these yeais was the 
consequence of an altogether dilTcrenl factor. This was the rise of feudalism. 
Feudalism, as obtaining in this period was the result of the policies followed by 
the Peshwas, and to some extent their predecessor Rajaram, Bold schemes of 
aggrandizement were undertaken by the rulers. 1’hcse brought forth from various 
strata of the society spirits essentially suited for feudalism. Feudalism, it should 
be noted; is seen in various countries and at various periods of history in various 
shades. Although this is not a place to define feudalism as such, it is necessary to 
point out some features feudalism displays in all places and at all times. It is an 
organization of society in which political and military services of a person enable 
him to acquire large pieces of land. In many cases the person concerned 
could claim only the monetary benefits accruing from the land, while 
in other cases his jurisdiction embraced the political, judicial, Sv»cial aspects of the 
life of the community concerned. In short, the feudal lord or jagirdar became a 
‘de facto’ sovereign of a community where the relations are more personal, as against 
the impersonal relations the ‘ stale ’ maintains w^ith a community. This personal 
element has a great social significance. The jagirdar had an interest in the safely, 

15 Sardesat, Nnv History of the Marafhns, Vol. 2, 240.241, 
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bcautilicaiioii and Ywllarc of his village or lown. It enabled him to indulge in 
w iiatc wT luxuries he chose and. to undertake welfare v. orks according to the medieval 
concepls of a charilable and fatherly government. If one stops to consider for a 
moment the range of these activities, mention might be made of, construction of 
dharmashalas, ghats, palaces, gadhis and temples; sinking of wells and tanks; 
patronage to dancing parties, singers, artists and more especially the shahirs-the 
troubadours of Maratha society. 

It was a society where individual initiative could translate itself into tangible 
results. It is liardly possible in our modern society for so many persons to come 
forth and undertake so many schemes of construction. Only a fcdual society could 
do it. A mere glance at medieval Europe makes it clear that it was feudalism that 
made possible the construction of great cathedrals, undca.siles; the lise of da Vincis 
and Michelangelos; the knights and troubadours. No comparison is, of course, 
instituted here as regards the quality of the two. But the similarity in the develop¬ 
ments in the social, econo nic and artistic fields is certainly worth notice. 

Peshwa Madhavrao 1 ( 1761-1772) 

The sixteen years old son of Nanasaliib was tipped as the next Peshwa. Re¬ 
covery of Maralhii prestige lost at Panipat was his main task. He first silenced his 
ambitious uncle Ragltunathrao, then humbled the Nvam at the battle of Rakshas- 
bhiivaii. Campaigns were undertaken in (he Karnatak; activiiies in the North 
were renewed. Confidence was being restored and everything seemed to betaking 
a turn for the better, when the growing strain sapped the young Peshwa's already 
failing health. He died at the age of twenty-eight. 

This was a blow to the Maratha power that proved to be far more severe 
than the defeat at Panipat. Madhavrao was the last of the great Peshwas. Never 
after Ihm did such a powerful hand grasp the helm; the ship without an able captain 
for a while braved the storm and ultimately foundered against the ‘ Western ’ winds. 

Decline and end 

Narayanrao succeeded his brother. He was very soon assassinated by his 
uncle Raghunalhrao. The latter ascended the Gadi of Peshwaship, but soon had 
to flee as most of the important nobles of the realm, headed by Ramshastri, the 
Chief Justice, declared him guilty of Narayanrao’s murder. He fled and solicited 
help from the English on the West coast. The infant son of Narayanrao, known 
as Sawai Madhavrao was proclaimed as the next Peshwa. The administration 
was carried on by a council of twelve headed by the famous Nana Phadnavis and 
supported by (he redoubtable Mahadaji Shinde. The flag was kept flying against 
great odds. The Peshwa fell from a balcony in the Shaniwar wada and died. 

The next Peshwa bore the same name as his illustrious grandfather but 
except in name there was no similarity between the two. Bajirao II, son of Raghuna- 
thrao was a man of an extremely infirm character. During his reign the Marathas 
were called upon to face the challenge of the Europeans. The challenge was not 
met with unity and determination and the kingdom merely continued its existence. 
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The inglorious reign came to an end in 1818. The doom was scaled in lha) year 
when the Union Jack was unfurled on the Shaniwar wada. 

During the sunny days of the Swarajya the Maratha people dc\'cloped a 
distinct culture of their own. The nature of this culture and its relation to Indian 
culture as a whole have not been fully investigated. One particular aspect of their 
activities, viz. architecture, is selected for a detailed study in tlie following pages. 



Section II 

Civil Architecture 

TOWN-PLANNING 

T own-planning occupies the first place in the art of the modern arcliitecl. Ft 
was also greatly developed both in its scientific and artistic aspects in ancient 
India. A large volume of information on the subject has come down to us in the 
form of books and literature on various subjects. Chief amongst them obviously 
are the works on Shilpa Shastra. The literature on astronomy and astrology 
contains references to it. In the course of time, like all other branches of science 
and art, the ail of the mason was closely tied to religious rituals and Niti and Smrifi 
works deal with this subject from that point of view^ It was then linked w'iih various 
mythological tales and consequently appears as adjuncts to the Piiranas and the two 
great epics Mahahharala and Ramayana} 

The Kautiliya Arthashastra^'^ generally assigned to the fourth century B. C. 
is perhaps the ea.Iiest known work that deals with the subject. The Shilpa Shastra^ 
of Manasara, that famous treatise on architecture, deals in complete detail walh, 
towm-planning. 

It comprises of de.scriplions of markets, streets, lanes, royal palaces and other 
buildings, temples, arched gateways, sheds for drinking - water, tanks, and pleasure 
gardens.^ From these works it is quite clear that the engineers dating back to the 
first millennium B.C. had made a deep study of the subject, and evolved systems 
that look into consideration the relation of the proposed town with the main highways, 
the defence requirements of the town, the existing social and caste systems, the nature 
of the ground and such basic needs of every day life as water. 

However, there is very little evidence to show how far these instructions 
were followed and use of all this knowledge made. No towm or city planned in 
the manner described, stands today. Perhaps the picture that the modern authors 
paint is rather too complete and comprehensive. Perhaps the temptation to ascribe 
modern intentions and knowledge to old rules and things has proved too strong 



1 Dlitt B. B., T(>ivn~pl(tnni)ig in Ancient India, 1.17. 

2 Shamshastry R., Kautilyas Art ha shaft fra, 51.211. 

a Acharya I'. K., Shii]>a Shastra according to Manasara, 
4 Dutt, vp. cit,, 15. 
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in some cases. Much as our knowledge of ancient texts depends on the valuable 
assistance of the critics and interpreters, interpretation is a thing that should ai\va>s 
be accepted with great caution. Otherwise all modern things and principles, iliat 
are the fruits of the great strides taken in the field of scientific knowledge in ilie 
last two centuries, arc likely to be perceived hi the ‘ good old things \ 

The questions discussed in this chaptei are : Was there any town-planning 
during Maiatha times at all? Was a plan drawn and scrupulously followed? If 
so, what were the principles that governed it? There are no written words on the 
subject from the period under consideration. The only hiformation available comes 
from existing towns or ruins of old towns. 

Only three or four towns can be shown that were developed by the Maralhiis. 
These are Raigad the capital of Shivaji, Satara the capital of the later ('hhairapaiis, 
Poona the headquarters of the Peshw^as, Tokc their resort, Anandavalli near Nasik 
adopted by Raghunalhrao Peshwa, and Na.sik, greatly extended and beautified by 
a number of Maratha noblemen. Ehxcept Raigad, Tokc and Anandavalli, all the 
above mentioned cit'es have developed immensely since then. The " master-plans ’ 
adopted by recent rulers have changed the entire faces of thccil'cs, even beyond le- 
cognilion. These cluinges have made it dithcull to bring before the mind's eye 
the picture of these towns as they were some fifty years ago, not to speak of two 
centuries. Most conclusions are to be based on certain parts of each town that 
have defied time and have escaped the all pervading hand of modernisation. And 
conclusions based on these ‘ parts of the whole ’ are likely to contain certain mis¬ 
takes of omission as well as of commission. 

Another factor is, that but for Raigad and probably Toke the Maraihas 
did not bring into existence new towns of any importance. They merely improved 
upon or enlarged old ones. The capital of Shivaji is in total ruins, and the other 
one is in a dilapidated condition, 

Raigad wus constructed by Abaji Sondeo on orders from Shivaji in 1662. 
The work of erection must have been going on for a number of years. The plateau 
on the hill is fairly large. In addition to the defensive siiucturcs ( discu.NScd under 
Forts ), nearly three hundred stone buddings, both private and public were creeled.'* 
The Ranga Mahal was the chief building at the place. There were several grana¬ 
ries that catered for the requirements of the inhabitants of the place. ‘ The construc¬ 
tion of the various edifices and requirements such as palaces, temples, tanks, gates, 
fortifications, guest-houses, ofilces, magazines and stores was carefully attended 
to A mrnber of rc.scrvoirs stored water. Amongst them, the (ianga Sagar 
was the largest being a hundred and twenty by a hundred yards. The ruins in¬ 
clude a stone plinth, nearly a mile long, that is identified as a market. In general 
it can be said that the place was built so as to provide for all the necessities of a 
medieval capital.' 

5 liowhaif Gazf'ttcrr, Kolaba dislricf, 850.0^. 

6 Sardesai, New liititary of the Mnralhftff, Vol. 2, 211. 

7 For detailed information sec : JOSHI V. V., Rajodhatn Rodjud. 
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The town of Tokc is nearly eight hundred yards square. The Godavari and 
the Pravara form the norlhern and eastern boundaries respectively. Both these 
sides have massive ghats ( described separately in Section IV ). The central point 
of the town is the Siddheshvar shrine. There are two main streets running north- 
south, connected by two, running east-west, one just above the ghats and parallel 
to the Ciodavari, the other through the town. The maximum width of the streets 
is nine feet. They a. e paved with stone. Most buildings are in ruins, others continue 
a very precarious existence. I'he town prospered during the reigns of the third 
Peshwa, Balaji Bajirao alias Nanasahib, and the foiirtli Peshwa. Madhavrao. 

The Peshwa Raghimathrao built a mansion and a temple at a place near 
Nasik, renamed it after his beloved wife, the famous Anandibai. How much did 
he enlarge the place is not clear. 

Poona, Satara, and Nasik were to some extent developed by the government- 
It was aware of the dinicullies of habitation and re-habilitation. There is evidence 
to show that conscious efforts w'cie made to relieve these diflicuhies. bree land 
was allotted to build houses. Revenue taxes and duties on trade were relaxed or 
altogether suspended in certain cases. It was only in this manner that the Adiivar, 
Shukravar, Guruvar, Sadashiv, Naiayan, Rasta and Ganesh wards or pelhs of 
Poona and the Puri waid of Nasik city were populated. Some of these wards were 
originally suburbs of the towns. The stonecutters, the masons, potters, iron smiths, 
and brick makers were asked to occupy the Adiivar and Budhvar w'ards during the 
reign of Peshwa Nanasahib.'' During the reign of Peshw^a Saw'ai Madhavrao all reve¬ 
nue taxes w eie suspended for a period of seven years for facilitating the inhabitation 
of the Ganesh ward.- Similar concessions were granted at Nasik and Dharwad. 
Several entries in the diaries of the later Peshwas show that constant care was taken 
by the government to keep the city-walls intact, to provide for adequate supply 
of water and. to erect dharmashalas at various placc,s in the kingdom. 

But no attempt seems to have been made to regulate the growth of the town 
according to any plan, beyond the precaution taken to separate the low'cr professions 
out of the city limits. 

With this evidence w’e may now^ profitably turn to the task of answering the 
questions raised earlier.^* There docs not seem to have been anything wdiich wc 
may call townplanning in the sense of a regulation of the laying of streets, building 
of houses etc. No plan was drawn up for the growth of a town or a city, as such 
no question of its scrupulous observation arises. Were there any principles that 
governed the growth of the towns? Yes. 

Those principles can be enumerated as under : 

8 Vai> and PaF!A.s.ms, Selections from the Satara Rajas" and Resit was" DiarieSf 
Rata ji Ra jirao, Vol. 2, 212. 

9 Vad and Mauatiik, Setictiovs from the Satara. Rajas* and P<?sh'was* Diaries, 
Sawai Madhavrao, Vol. a, 257. 

10 Vau and Pauasnis, op. cif, 

11 See above. 
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Deflnce 

The primary need of all settlemcnls in those times with extremely imsetiled 
conditions was the need for defence. For this purpose town-walls were erected 
and maintained, and narrow streets and closely set Jiouses—that obtain in all old 
cities—built. In the event of an attack the latter arc easier to defend. 

Water Supply 

Government look care to ensure adequate w'atcr supply to all places through 
financial aids to rich persons who undertook charitable works; and at places like 
Poona and Salara itself constructed systems for the supply of fresh water. (Sec 
Water Supply, ) 

Social system 

Society was divided rigidly into castes, at least in the civil hfe, though it was 
considered a costly luxury on the niditary campaigns. A castew ise and professionat 
division of localities was also made as shown by the order of the Peshwa Nanasahib 
quoted above. 

Hygiene 

Slone-paved streets and underground drainages ( see Sanitary Arrange¬ 
ments. ) show some aw'areness of the needs of cleanliness, sanitation and hygiene. 

No attempt is made here to apply modern criteria of town-planning to towns 
two hundred years or more old. Only an attempt is made to find out what 
nrinciples were followed. 



ROADS, BRIDGES AND PASSES 

About the nature of the roads, how they were constructed, what was the 
material witli which they were paved, if at all they were, we have very little knowledge. 
The government of the Peshwas well appreciated the value of roads as ‘ trade-routes ’, 
apait from their importance as means for swift military movements. We have no 
road or bridge or pass built during the Maratha period left to us; all the sources 
of our information happen to be, therefore, literary. 

The attitude of the government towards the question is well illustrated by 
an order Sawai Madhavarao passed to his sub-divisional officer at Shivner. In 
thisordei he asks hisofneer to undertake the repairs of the Malshcj pass immediately, 
as ‘ so long as the pass is not in good order, therevenuc from the duties is not what 
it should normally be. 

Roads were not always paved; the maximum that was done, and that also 
through local authorities and probably local taxes, was the spreading of ‘ murum ’ 
on them. It is obvious that roads need not have been as spacious and smooth as 
they arc today, as no automobiles or heavy vehicles existed. A fairly passable 
cart track was quite enough. Although the government provided little attention 
towards roads proper, it wus very particular about the maintenance of hill passes- 
In this la.sk it was aided by local chiefs and important charitable persons like Brah- 
mendra Swami. We have several references to actions taken by the government 
and such persons to this effect. The repair and enlargement of the Ambola pass 
was the work of one Sambhaji Shinde who was commissioned by Brahmendra Swami, 
the Guru of Shahu.' 

The Peshw'a Madhavrao sanctioned in 1768 a sum of one and a half thousand 
rupees for the repairs of the Malshci pass in the Shivner sub-division.^ 

In 1792 due to heavy rains this same Malshcj pass was badly damaged. At 
some places the pass was paved in stone and at some dangerous turns and bends 
stone parapets in dry masonry were erected. Both these gave way before torrential 
rains. Sawai Madhavrao ordered that they should forthwith be lepaired and re¬ 
constructed. The pass was to be made passable again without the slightest deJay.^ 

Bridges on roads were few and far between. At least there arc no references 
cr other kinds of evidence to show the existence of a large number of bridges. The 
ferry, which is even today so widely used must have been the most common mode 
of crossing streams. A reference to a bridge on the Mutha river at Poona commonly 
known as Lakadi or wooden is found, but no description of its architectural 
features is available. There is a reference in which wc find Brahmendra Swami 

1 Vad and Marathk, op, c/7., 218.19. 

2 Parasnis ]). B., Brohmcmlrasivami Dhavadshikavy 104. 

3 Vad and Josm, ScUcflons from the Satara Rajas* and Peshwas* Diaries, Peshweu 
MadhuvrnOy 279. 

4 Vad and Maratiie, op, cit,, 218.219. 
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pleading with Shahu through the latter’s wife Virubai, for the construction of an 
arched bridge over the river Nira in the vicinity of the present Nira station.** 

Shade-giving trees were planted by the government and other charitable 
persons. Peshwa Nanasahib ordered the planting of such trees on li\e Poona- 
Pashan, Poona-Vitthalwadi, Poona-Katraj. Poona-Alandi, Poona-Fheur roads.** 
Elaborate arrangements were made for watering these young plants, and several 
persons residing on either sides of the roads were entrusted with ilie work of feeding 
these trees from nearby wells.^ The Raste family iindcnook various works of 
public utility. On the road between Sonjai and Bopardi they planted mango tices.” 

it must be admitted once again, that the above lefciences give very lililc 
information about the nature of roads or bridges. We know practically nothing 
of the engineering aspects of all these features of the communications system. Its 
only importance is to point out very clearly that the Maraihas liad a very good 
appicciation of the maintenance of good means of communication. 


6 Parasnis, op. cit., 104. 

6 Bhave, V. K., Fcshwckalin Maharashtra, 46. 

7 Papers from the Charholi dafter dated 1761, with the Bharat ltiha.s Sanishodhak 
Mandal, Poona. 

8 Bhave, op. cit., 43. 



HODSES. MANSIONS AND PALACES 

The history of the Maratha power can be divided, for all purposes, into two 
distinct periods viz. early and late, the former consisting of the reigns of Shivaji, 
Sambhaji, Rajaram and the lirsl decade of Shahu’s rule, while the latter is formed 
by the Peshwa period. The conditions that prevailed during the ‘ early ’ period 
have already been referred to in the ‘ Historical Note. ’ However, some points 
made therein might be retraced here. 

Every available moment, every available man. every available farthing was 
thrown in the struggle for Swarajya during the life-lime of Shivaji. The whole 
nation was mobilised. No cultural activities or activities of a civilian nature were 
undertaken. 

During the reign of Rajaram the country was subjected to unheard of ravages. 
Burning and looting became the order of the day. Wholesale destruction of standing 
structures and towns took place. Nothing could be built anew. Insecurity and 
intolerance reigned supreme. 

The dictum ‘forts are the very soul of the kingdom’* was most faithfully 
observed during this period and all the construction under Shivaji was that of forts. 

These facts go a long way towards explaining the virtual lack of any kind 
of civilian remains IVom this period. The houses and palaces that were constructed 
were perhaps quite plain and did not deserve the term architectural monuments 
or were built on a style that closely resembled the Bijapur style ( as shown below^). 
Literary references speak of some of them, especially Shivaji’s mansion at Poona, 
as grand and impressive.’^ None of them has survived to this time. Nor are there 
any accounts that would enable a student to draw a tolerably acceptable picture 
of those houses. 

Some structures on the forts of Raigad, Panhala, Pratapagd and Shivneri 
are often considered to be the works of Shivaji. These are mostly in ruins and the 
parts of walls and plinths that remain today do not materially add to our knowedge 
of the subject. The only standing structures that are at present seen are those on 
the Panhala fort. The Kothi, a two-storeyed stone structure has pointed arches, 
domical ceilings with squinches of the interwoven type*' and heavy stone brackets. 
The Ambarkhana has pointed arches, balconies with heavy stone brackets and 
barrel-vaulted roof in stone. 

There are a large number of ruins on the Shivneri fort as well. There are 
two ruined plinths of structures, a part of which is believed to be Shivaji’s birth¬ 
place. In these ruins are seen small brick tanks, drainage and water-supply pipe¬ 
lines in terra-cotta and a small square cell (it is probably a bath-room ) with arched 
walls, domical ceiling and interwoven squinches. 

1 Ramachandra Amatya, Ajnyapatrc, 33.36. 

2 Shi vacharit rn pradi pa, 

3 See plate XIll, 3. 
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Even iKc most cursory survey of the buildings referred to above, with their 
pointed arches, domical ceiling, the squinches, the terra-cotta pipelines, the heavy 
stone brackets, and the all-stone construction, is sutticient for a student to notice 
the very close resemblance they have with Muslim architecture in the Deccan, 
especially v^ith the Bijapur variety, of the sixteenth centurv. 

The all-Slone construction which is conspicuous by its absence in the later 
Maratha works, is especially noteworthy. 

There are two possibilities. The Panhala and Shivneri Ibrts weie in the 
hands cf Bijapur kings for a fairly long lime. Tliey might have built these structures. 
Or else Shivaji might have built llicm on the Bijapur style, perliaps with the help 
of craftsmen wcll-vcr>cd in that particular style. For lack of any other evidence, 
both arc equally acceptable. If the first alternative is accepted, it shows that no 
structure remains from the times of Shivaji. riic acceptance of the second would 
show that as yet no distinct style had developed. It would be wrong to expeel 
such a development at such an early stage in the life of the Maratha power. But 
(he whole question is still in the realms of uncertainty, and is bound to be so, as 
long as no more positive evidence is available. 

Mention must be made of one thing. The houses of the later Maratha period 
have certain common features. These are, the system of the quadrangles, and ilie 
beam and bracket construction. From the universal use of tliese features an in¬ 
ference can be drawn that the people of the region were well acquainted with them 
even before the Peshwa period. It is quite likely that houses in Sl.ivaji's time were 
built on the same general plan evolving round the quadrangles and used the same 
timber framework of beams and brackets. The decorative features such as carved 
brackets, Cyprus pillars and foliated arches that are so characteristic of the later 
Maratha works were introduced quite late (probably 1725 onwards ). Bui the 
form of the structure might have been long in use.* 

Of the very large number of hou.scs and palaces creeled by the Marat has 
all over their domains, few remain intact today. Many are already a nure heap 
of debris, many more are collapsing. During and after the stormy and victorious 
reign of the second Peshwa Bajirao Balaji, many able persons came forward to 
answer the requirements of an expanding empire. Soliders, diplomats and admi¬ 
nistrators took up their positions in the north in ever increasing numbers. The 
Peshwas created a new nobility loyal to*tliemselves and aided it in all respects. I he 
number of these feudal lords was also continually growing. All these people 
collected vast wealth in the course of their duties in Hindustan. 

These persons constructed large mansions in their home towns as well as in 
the capitals of Poona and Salara. The Peshw^a himself gave the green light when 
in 1730 he started the construction of the Shanivar palace.-^ Lands were allotted 
to the followers, revenue taxes were suspended for encouraging the inliabitalion 

4 It i.s to be noted that the dinerentiation of the various styles is largely leased on 
what n»ig:ht be called the decorative features of a structuie. 

6 Khare G. H., ShaHiirar Wa(ki, 
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of suburbs and the establishment of new centres.^^ The process went so far as the 
setting up of virtually new ‘ royal resorts ’ at suitable places ( 1750-1780 ), the town 
of Toke standing on the confluence of the Godavari and Pravara being one of them. 
It is an extremely pleasant place. The Peshw^as, their generals, noblemen and 
bankers erected magnificent mansions at the place. However, with one solitary 
exception all liiesc arc in ruins. 

Vhe causes oV tViis strange disappearance of Maratha str^lures from the 
face of Maharashtra are twofold. As would be presently shown, the Maratha 
building> were constructed largely out of wood.' It is far from likely that in all 
buildings the best kind of limber was used. Hven if it was used, without proper 
care, that is, treatment wit It oil and other preservatives, wood, when exposed to 
air and water, does not last long. Due to tlic liquidation of the Maratha empire 
and the Lx^nsequent poverty to which many of the leading families were reduced, 
many mansions w ere deserted, and large parts of many others fell into di.suse. Heavy 
floods also caused great damage to buildings in many a riverside city. Slowly 
and gradually the wood-work deteriorated till one day the whole top-heavy structure 
came crashing dow n. 

Very soon after the collap.se of the Maratha power, many important palaces 
and buildings in lh)ona, Salara. and Nagpur caught fire and were totally gulled. 
These mysterious fires continued to erupt in tlic well-oiled timbers of Maratha 
structures right up to the last quarter of the last century. Among lliesc unfortunate 
erections count the Shanivar wada, the Budhvar wada, the Slinkravar wada and 
the palaces of the Bliosale's at Nagpur and the Ranga Mahal at Salara built by 
Shalu'. ilie fourth Chhalrapati. It was burnt dow n in 1874. Whatever I he causes 
of these fires, ilie fact remains that we have lost forever many of the siruciiires built 
by imporiant and rich Maratha persons or Sardars. These according to contem¬ 
porary accounts were amongst the best oi' Maratha siruclures. 

However, w iili the help of slriictures still standing and contemporary literary 
accounts w e gel a fairly complete idea of the construction of the houses during the 
Maratha period. The follow ing paragraphs give a picture of a w'ell-prcscrvcd house 
from the Maratha times. 

A place named Shivapur some fifteen miles to the south of Poona has a man_ 
sion built by one Deshpande in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. It is 
still in an excellent stale of preservation,'^ Seen from a distance the building looks 
like a solid rectangular block. It is one hundred and fifty feel by a hundred feet 
broad. All the sides are quite plain and have no projections or balconies. The 
original crimson and yellow decoration on the otiter walls has now' faded and the 
ashy coloured walls look drab. ( See plate I, a ) 

() Bii.-VVE, J*cs;lnvc}ciiliu Maha rashtrOf 17.22. 

7 This was n(»t a eiistoin })ec uliar to the Maralhas. All over India wood w^as the 
clriet material us('d for the con.stnu*tion of lu)iise.s. Coo.vi arsw'amy A. K., History 
of hidtan and Indonesian Art, 84. 

8 The author visited the place in Feb. 195G. 









( b ) Colour decoration on a wall . Old Palace, Satara ) 
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The main gale is a very big and strong wooden door-way, riglit in the centre 
ot the northern wall. On entering the gaic one comes into a very spacious open 
square. On all the four sides of this quadrangle and raised on a plinth of three 
feet, are pillared aisles. In fact, in between the outer wall of the building and the 
quadrangle, there arc two rows of pillars . The inner row is lurjicd into an open 
verandah, while the outer one ( nearer the wall ) is turned into rooinv Tlie pillars 
are square wooden shafts bcaiing heavy beams on rather plain brackets. At the 
point where the ceiling of the ground storey and the tloor of the lir.^l storey meet 
a broad wooden plank is fitted on all the four sides of the square. A band of horal 
design is carved on this plank. The rooms behind the aisles oiiginally housed the 
oflices of the staff of' the owner. 

In between the outer and inner quadrangles there are live rows of pillars. 
The tw'o on the side of the outer quadrangle are open. In this open verandah on 
the eastern side is the dcva<j:har or the shrine of the family deity. I'lie walls ol' this 
shriiic consist of a partition of wooden trellis work, riiis room is a leature common 
to many Maratha mansions. Its situation is generally the same as in this house. 

Entering the house proper, through a door in thesouihern wall, one comes 
into a very big rectangular hall. Next to it is another similar hall. In betw'een 
the two run two staircases that lead to the first floor. Both these halls are quite 
plain. The walls arc thick and liave practically no windows. Consequently these 
rooms are dark but very cool. Next to them is a pillared verandali op.Miing in the 
inner quadrangle. The arrangement around this quadrangle is generally live same 
as round the outer one. The rooms around this quadrangle are meant for the use 
of the womenfolk and coniain ihe kitchen etc. 

Returning to the open aisles around the outer quadrangle, one linds a stair¬ 
case in each of the eastern and western flanks that leads up to the first floor. The 
staircases of this mansion are quite broad and well lighted quite contrary to the custom 
then prevalent. On the first floor and facing the main gate is the spacious Sachir 
hall. This is the main audience hall. The pillars arc wooden and of the Cyprus 
order. There are foliated arclies in between them. Cyprus pilasters and foliated 
arches in Uw relief executed in stucco, decorate the walls. Niclies of various shapes 
arranged in a number of ways are also used for wall-decoralion. 

On the three sides of the quadrangle, on the first floor arc large halls. The 
eastern flank is divided into a number of rooms. Behind the sadar hall is a rectan¬ 
gular hall. There arc horizontal and narrow windows with wooden trellis work 
in the wall between the two. These windows were meant for the female members 
of the family to watch the programme performed in the hall. This comes just above 
the inner of the two halls on the ground floor. 

A second storey consisting of some rooms and halls for private use rises above 
this one. 

The windows used for the house have small cyprus-shaped bars for the lower- 
half, the upper portion being open. The doors of these windows arc quite ornate. 
The roof is made of terra-cotta tiles, semi-circular in section, resting on a ground¬ 
work of bamboo and wood. 
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Now follows a detailed discussion of the main feature^of Marallia mansions. 
Plan The plan of ihe^building evolved round a number of chowks 

or quadrangles. Constructing buildings around open quad¬ 
rangles and thus securing suflicienl light and ventilation was a ciLsiom practised in 
India from ancient limes. The number of such quadrangles depended and varied 
according to the si/c of the liouse. Thus the Phadke wada at Poona has seven 
chowks while the Shanivar wada had four chowks and so on. Around these qua¬ 
drangles ran open pillared aisles, and rooms and halls were so arranged as to get 
full advantage of the open quadrangle. The-disposal of the available space was 
done according to (he specilic needs of the individual concerned but some sort of 
conventions seem to have been followed in this matter. The outer quadrangle, 
that is, the pillared verandah around it, housed the olliccs of the clerical stalT of 
the owner, the shrine of the household deity was placed in the left hand corner of 
it, the olTice of the owner occupied the hall facing the main entrance. The room^ 
around the inner quadrangle were the private quarters of the family. 

Some other kinds of halls were constructed for specific purposes, the chief 
among them being the su(iut\ dcirhcir, cliilra and arse m ihals. 

Sadak MAI I. This was the chief audience hall. It wus here that local law 

courts and musical or dance concerts were held. It was located 
on the first lloor facing the main entrance. Its plan was like ihe letter 1’, its vertical 
stem much shorter than the horizontal. On either sides were staircase'; that opened 
in the main verandah. The wall facing the main gale had trellis works or perfora¬ 
tions for the use of womenfolk, 1 he mansions of the Deshpande family at Shivapur 
near Poona and the Palvvardhan family at Tasgao.i haveslill preserved good specimens 
of the sadar hall. 

Darbar hall As the name indicates, this kind of hall was generally construct¬ 
ed in the mansions of persons holding important positions in 
the administration only. 1o some extent it served the same purpt)se as the sadar 
hall, but was much bigger and ornate. It was fairly large and was especially cons¬ 
tructed for important meetings and state functions. The darbar hall was decorated 
with exquisite woodwork and designs in stucco and painting. ( see Decoration ). 
The darbar hall in the Shanivar wada at Poona was known as the ' Ganesh mahal ’ 
and Captain Moore who visited it in 1791 says : ' He ( the Peshwa ) has a very 
magnihccni room in his palace at Poona, called the Ganesh room, in w'hich, on 
particular festivals in honour of Ganesh, he receives numerous visitors. I have seen 
more than a hundred dancing girls in it at one time. At one end in a recess is a 
line gilt ligurc, I believe, in marble, of this deity, and many other mythological 
decoration around it: the other end of the room bounded by a narrow strip of water 
in which fountains play/' is open to a garden of fragrant flowers, which combined 
whth the murmurings of the fountains, has a very pleasing eflect. This room is 
well designed in Mr. DaneiPs fine picture of the Poona Darbar’ ’.painted for 

a The* daiTar hall in the* New Palace, in which the Ses.sions court is held today and 
the arse mahal in the Jalaniandir at Satara have still such fountains. 

10 A copy of this picture is seen in the Bharat Itihas Samshodhan Mandir, Poona. 
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Sir Charles Malei, from sketches by the late Mr. Wales.^‘ The darbar hall was 

decorated richly. Robert Mabon, a contemporary European artist writes, ‘.is 

a row of pillars, over which are hung purdah made of kincobs, or gilt flowered silk; 
which are so constructed as to bind up or let down as occasion required.’" Magni¬ 
ficent ruins of such halls are seen at the Naik’s and Phadanvis’s mansions at Toke 
even today. 1'he house of the Patwardhan family at Tasgaon has also a good darbar 
hall. Perhaps the best example standing today is seen in the New Palace at Satara- 
The ‘ barbaric splendour ’ of which Fergusson speaks’’’ is .seen at its height in this 
darbar hall. The strong wooden shafts with intricately carved brackets and gal¬ 
leries which they support, the curious makaras’^ and lions on the brackets shining 
with varnish and polish certainly present a sight to behold. 

In addition to this rectangular hall wc come across several halls in the Satara 
palaces. The Old Palace has a large hall with two rows of Cyprus pillars that dwide 
it into a central nave and two side aisles. In the New Palace a variety of plan was 
obtained by making both ends circular. This change of plan has certain artistic 
merits. 

Aksi; mahai. The hall of mirrors : A hall in the building, generally on the 

upper floor w^as turned into a hall of mirrors by fixing mirrors 
on all the walls and ceiling. Not a single square incli of space w'as left uncovered. 
Most of the palaces at Satara were furnished with these halls. At present only the 
Jalamandir and the Adalat wada have it. The 1’asgaon mansion also lias one. 
The Shanivar wada had a spacious mirror hall and the Peshwas had built a separate 
structure to house an arse mahai at Kothrud near Poona. 

Ranga MAHAL A room of the house w^as turned into a veritable museum. 

Miniature paintings w'cre either drawn directly on the waills or 
wx*re fitted in frames that covered the w^alls. The subjects treated are mostly 
mythological, some depict important temples and tirths, while some depict some 
contemporary personalities. The ceiling is decorated with floral designs. Tlie only 
hall of this kind I could visit w^as the one at Tasgaon, although some good 
specimens exist at Menavali near Wai and Wai itself. The Old Palace at Satara had 
till lately preserved one such room. 

Asmani MAHAL A single room or hall was carried to four or five storeys and 
at the top an observation room open or nearly so on all sides 
was constructed. It must have been an excellent evening resort. Such asmani 
mahals are seen at Tasgaon, in the Rastc Mansion at Poona, and at Jadhava- 
wadi. The Shanivar wada had a seven storeyed structure which must have been 
of the same kind and perhaps the tallest. 

All the above features unmistakably point to a life that was rich and luxurious. 

11 Parasnis D. B., Poo}ia in the bygone days, 9. 

12 Ibkl, 1 (). 

l‘f Fergusson, Indian and Far Eastern Architectnre, 51. 

14 This kind of woodwork decoration is an ancient ait in India. Somt* motifs viz. 
lotus, makara etc. have continued in such decoration from very early times. 
CooMARSW^AMY, og. c.it,, 93.94. 

15 Brave, og, cit„ 33. 
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CONSIRllCIION 

Houses were buill of stone, brick and mortar. They were erected on high 
Slone plinth, usually four to six feel in height. But in some cases it was even ten 
or fifteen feet higli and it contained the cellars which were otherw'isc dug under¬ 
ground ( e.g. Omkars’ mansion at Toke ). 

Above the plintl*, the rest of the structure was built of brick and mud, pointed 
with mortar, or of brick and mortar. This mud, which was universally used for 
cementing and plastering walls was specially prepared for the purpose, by mixing 
hemp fibres into it. Mortar was excellent and amazingly fast. Masonry work w'as 
erected around a framework of timber. Wooden columns and beams formed the 
pivots of all construction. The construction was strictly trebeale, the only notable 
exception being tlie staircases that were built upon a series of true arches of brick 
( Jadhavavvadi and Toke ). Walls were three feel or more in thickness when a 
staircase was run through il-as w^as the usual practice. T'hese extra thick walls 
were good for protection and kept the houses very cool. It seems that the Marathas 
had no confidence in the mortar they used. Hence just as the pillars took care to 
protect the wall from any horizontal cracks, wooden rafters were in.sertcd in the 
walls to prevent any vertical cracks. These rafters induecour.se became rotten 
and gave the walls a menacing slant that led to an eventual collapse. Most of the 
Toke houses exhibit this weakness. 

Kiln burnt bricks were used. Their sizes varied widely. Measurements of 
bricks taken at Toke were as follow^s : 

ICr 6" 2"; Itr 8" 2": and TT' .. 5' clJ". Moulded bricks that 
were specially prepared to fit in corners or wall designs in relief were widely used 
( Toke and Purandarc ‘ gadhi at Saswad ). 

Bamboo frames were often used as a base for the wall plaster. ( Mcltendale 
Mansion, Poona ). 

Poorer people used walls with bamboo frameworks that were covered with 
mud or cowdung. 

PILLARS Wooden pillars and beams were used for all residential struc¬ 

tures. The pillars were of two types. They were cither Cyprus 
shaped or were plain square shafts ( Sec Plate IX,X ). In rooms and halls, where 
special decorati\ c effects were desired, the Cyprus pillar and cusped arch ( which 
always go together ) were used. For all other places and purposes square shafts 
were used. If solid wooden shafts of a particular length were not available, wooden 
posts of that length and any shape were erected. Planks were then fitted to give 
them the necessary shape. This method is used in the big sabhamaudap of the 
original Devi temple in the New Palace at Satara. This was not obviously possible 
in the case of the Cyprus pillars. 

Brackets arc an inevitable feature of all trcbcate construction. They were 
used by the Maraiha architects as well. But as they were a material contribution 
to the looks of the structures, they arc discussed under the sub-head ‘ Decoration. ’ 
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Roofs Roofs over lliese buildings were of two kinds. In dry areas 

like the Ahmadnagar district, open terraces served as roofs. 
Great care was taken to make these terraces water-proof. A very strong wooden 
ceiling, a solid layer of mortar two or three inches thick, two courses of bricks and 
again a mortar slab two inches thick constituted the roof. ( The measurements 
come from the terrace slab of Nana Phadanvi.s’s mansion at Tokc ). The only 
other method used and the one which was and is common in areas w ith more rain¬ 
fall was that of tiled roofs. Flat rectangular tiles with an turned edge, and semi¬ 
circular ( in section ) tiles of terra-cotta w'cre used. They were laid on bamboo 
framework and had no fastenings. All houses in Poona, Saiara, Siiivapiir etc, 
have such roofs. 

Decoration Great attention was paid to make the buildings pleasing to 

the eye. Slender cyprus-shaped pillars, well-cut foliated arches, 
superbly carved brackets, pendants, doorframes, and delicately cut ceilings made 
the buildings good looking. Wood was the chief medium used for the decoration 
of buildings. It was employed at every possible place and for every possible purpose. 

Pillars Plain shafts were generally used. Bui in importani halls, 

and balconies the cyprus-shaped pillars were used. T hese 
pillars W'ere decorated with delicate foliations, lotus petals and siring designs. The 
Cyprus pillar and the foliated arch go together. The base of the arch and the lop 
of the pillar were decorated with designs in wood. T he motifs used were the parrot, 
the peacock, the lotus bud, and foliations. Even the beams were decorated with 
carved designs. The Cyprus pillars and arches in the Vishrambag wada at Poona 
and the Old Palace at Satara illustrate this mode of decoration in its best form. 

Brackeis As already staled, brackets were an essential feature of all 

Maratha construction, it being ircbeatc. In all the existing 
monuments of this period, the brackeis seem to have been given special care. All 
these brackets can be divided into two types. 1 or lack of a more definite term we 
may call them as “ light ” and “ heavy ”, according to their si/.es. 

Light Brackits The carving and design were limited to only that part of the 
bracket which faced the hall or the open quadrangle. Only 
in some rare cases this decoration w^as extended to the other faces. 

a - Plain roll mouldings. 

b - Pipal or grape-vine leaf on the roll moulding. 

c - Pipal or,grape-vine leaf in combination wTlh conventional lotus buds, 
d - Pipal or grape-vine leaf in combination with conventional lotus buds and parrots 
on cither sides. ( New Palace, Satara ). 

e- Peacock with spread out wings instead of the leaf motif on the roll moulding. 
Lotus bud on either side. ( Vishrambag Wada, Poona. ) 

16 The Vi.shrambaR Wada, though it occiipie.s the same place and hears the same 
name as the original structure built by Peshvva l»ajirao II, is a very late eoj»y of 
later Maratha architecture. 
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f- Circular motif with lotus and/or geometrical designs cut in. ( Purandare V/ada, 
Saswad. ) ( Plate III b ) 

g - In certain cases the front square has the above decoration and the side >hafts 
of the brackets have a ‘ heavy ’ design on them. 

Hfavy Bracklts The makara, chain, and the lotus are the main motifs used for 
the decoration of these variety of brackets. 

a - Makara and chain with lotus bud. 

b - A double lotus headed motif in combination with leaf and lotus bud. ( Balaji 
Vishvanath's Wada, Saswad) 

c- Makara, lotus and chain motif used in combination with conventionalised lions 
and tigers. ( New Palace, Satara ). 
d “ Makara and chain, ( Vishrambag Wada, Poona.). 

c - Double lotus-headed festoon with chains and peacock. ( E.xcellent specimens 
of such brackets are found at Jadhavwadi, Nasik, Cliandor etc. ) ( Plate IV b ) 
It would be at once clear that with the use of the same motifs, a large variety 
of brackets can be and was obtained. All of them cannot be described and illu¬ 
strated here, as they contain nothing new e.vcept a varied combination of the same 
motifs. 

These brackets, both //g/zz and heavy were objects of great beauty and w hen 
properly varnished and oiled must have greatly added to the appearance oi' the 
structure. It is to be noted that each bracket was a small part of the w hole scheme 



Fig. 5 Wooden Ceiling, Toke. 
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and although it was by itself a work of art, a number of them in a row brought out 
I heir real beauty. 

Windows Windows were decorated w'ith wooden foliated arches. Bars 

were given the Cyprus shape. The shutters also were carved 
W'ith a conventionalised lotus design. 

Pendants Wooden pendants w'crc hung in the corner where the two 

rafters covering the main beams met at right angles in the main 
quadrangle. 

a - Series of spherical motifs of diminishing size ending in a conical pendant. 
b“The lotus bud replaces the plain sphere, that is, it is carved or is fluted. 
c-The lotus petalled spherical objects, lotus bud, and pendant with several 
appendices in the form of peacocks and lotus stems. ( Plate III a ) 

( All the above specimens come froniToke ). 

Ceilings Ceilings made of wood were richly decorated. Several geo¬ 

metrical designs were introduced in the ceilings with the help 
of framework. In some cases in addition to w'ood, ivory was used to Lighten the 
artistic elTects of the ceilings. ( Morobadada Phadna\ is Wada, Poona ) (Figs. 5 and 6) 
Doori RAMI S Attention w^as also devoted to the doorframes. The lintel, 

known as the Ganeshpatti, was carved with floral designs, 
creepers of various sorts, conventional double-headed lotus festoons, peacocks, 
parrots and lotus buds. All these designs are exquisitely carved and highly artis¬ 
tic. ( Sec Figures 3 and 11 ) 

Trellis work Wooden trellis work was used at two places in the house. As 
a partition between the main halls and the shrine of the house¬ 
hold deity and as a screen between the sadar or darbar halls and the rooms for 
the w^omenfolk. 



Fig. 6 Wooden Ceiling, Toke. 




















































































( b ) Wooden bracket \ Jadhavwad 
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Stuc co Another medium very widely used in all Maratha buildings 

was stucco. It was used with great skill and often looked very 
nice. The main forms of such decoration arc as follows: 

External : (a) Walls were decorated from the outside with a niche in relief. This 
niche had a lotus petalled base, Cyprus pilasters and curvilinear roofs surmounted 
with a kalash. 

(b) The space between two pillars in the wall, in the centre of which there usually 
was a window, was decorated with a foliated arch in low relief. This arch was 
formed out of a leaf motif placed in the manner of the Greek conventional wreaths. 

(c) Bands of lotus-bud design in stucco many times run along the walls, usually 
above the cornice. Many varieties of these methods are seen at Jadhavwadi, Poona 
and Satara. (Sec Fig, 10) 

Internal : (a) The same as ‘b' above, (b) The whole wall was divided by the pilasters, 
into a number of rectangular panels. Each of these panels was decorated with a 
number of arched niches sunk in the walls to various depths. There arc various 
methods of arranging the niches some of which are illustrated in plate I. This 



Fig. 7 Motif in Colour Decoration, Satara. 

M.A. 
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same pattern was sometimes used as a base for painting as in the case of the Old 
Palace at Satara. (See plate 1, b and and plate II, a ) 

(c) The same as above with the addition of the lotus motifs, and the Cyprus tree 
in low relief. 

(d) An oblong design was used to decorate the lower part of the wall. 

Painting Painting was also an important medium of decoration. On 

the walls of the main halls and the Chilra-mandirs were painted 
various incidents from mythology and history. These paintings are of great merit 
and deserve to be studied. They generally belong to the class known as ' miniature 
painting \ but their study does not fall properly within the scope of this work. 

The other paintings that are essentially decorative and have a bearing on 
the over-all appearance of the structures are described below : ( See Fig. 4, 7, 8, 9 
and Plate II, b) Motifs: Foliations, creepers, flowers, a conventional lotus bud, 
peacock, and parrot. Colours: For the base : white or crimson or brownish red. 
For the designs : lemon yellow and gambose lint, ultramarine, green. 

For the borders : ultramarine, yellow' and white. Panels described in 
internal (a), stucco decoration, were painted with minute designs. All designs and 
colour schemes were generally pleasing to the eye. But the use of too gaudy colours 
and a thick crow'ding of the motifs w'crc defects ordinarily found in these paintings. 

FacadI’ The description given till now'would perhaps lead one to think 

that all the houses of the period, that had so many things in 
common , might have been exactly alike. To a certain extent it w'as so. But at the 
same lime individuality was most marked in the facade or the frontage of the 
house. And next to the darhar or sadar halls this was the feature on which all forms 
of decoration were lavishly spent. 

These buildings exhibit five different kinds of facades, and though there arc 
slight alterations in the details, the general form docs not change. Nor does a 
change in the style of the frontage alter the plan of the house in any important aspect. 
Nor does it mean any change in the means or methods of construction, 
a ) A high stone plinth from 5 to 10 feet in height to house strong cells and as 
protection against floods; above it a massive brick-work pierced by the main entrance 
and some windows. Most of the houses at Tokc have used this type. 

b) A stone plinth usually less than five feet; the wooden framework of the house 
is clearly seen in spile of the solid brick walls; the gale is cither in the centre or on 
one side-of course opening in the rliowk ; each compartment of the wall created 
by the pillars is decorated with stucco foliated arches in low relief ( see Decoration, 
Stucco, external ‘b’); there are or are not windows in the centre of each compart¬ 
ment; these compartments are sometimes painted. 

Deshpande mansion-Shivapur, ‘ Sarkar ’ wada-Nasik. 
c ) A stone plinth usually less than five feet; the w'oodcn framework of the house 
is clearly seen; the walls of the ground storey are solid brick walls; the walls of the 
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upper storey liave wooden frontage and the Cyprus pilasters and foliated arches arc 
sometimes used in it-it is not open but close like the walls below. Shashtri’s mansion- 
Toke. A house at Poona, not far from the temple of Pasodya Vilhoba in the Budhvar 
ward had till recently such kind of a facade. 

d ) A stone plinth usually less than five feet; the wooden framework of the house 
is clearly seen; the walls of the upper storey are solid brick walls; the ground storey 
has an open pillared aisle; it is flanked on both sides by small rooms and behind 
the aisle is the solid wall and inside it the quandrangle. 

Joshi’s wada in the Shanivar ward at Satara. 
e ) A stone plinth usually less than five feet; the wooden framework of the house 
is clearly seen; the lower or ground storey has an open pillared aisle generally two 
pillar-rows deep; it is flanked by rooms on both sides. From the upper storey pro¬ 
jects an extremely ornate wooden balcony with Cyprus pillars, foliated arches, 
superbly carved balustrades and brackets; this balcony known as the ‘ Mc^liaclam- 
hari ’ is in the centre of the building and on both sides are .brick w^alls decorated 
with stucco arches as in external ‘a’. The roof of these balconies is most noteworthy, 
it is the curvilinear roof that so often appears first in the Delhi and then in Rajput 
architecture of the late 17th century. The best example of such a facade is seen at 
the Vishrambag wada at Poona. The mansion built by Balaji Hiakur at Nasik 
had a similar facade. 



Fig. 8 Motif in Colour Decoration, Satara. 
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Amongst the very few books that deal with Maratha archilcciurc from a 
point of view that to some extent approaches the scientific as wc understand it today, 
is the Gazetteer of the Nasik district. The information it gives is : 

“ In the newer portion of the town, especially in the Aditvar and Pur suburbs, 
are the houses of the Maratha gentry, including the Old and New Palaces of 
Peshwa ( now used as a public office. ) Most of of these houses present a dead wall 
to the street and are built on a well-raised stone plinth, three or four feet high ap¬ 
proached by steps. Inside they enclose a paved courtyard open to the sky and 
admitting air and light to all parts of the building. An open corridor generally 
runs round the quadrangle of the ground floor which is generally used as a 
servants' quarters''. 

“ A chief point of interest in the Nasik houses is the considerable number, 
about 27 in all, which have richly carved wooden fronts. These carved fronts belong 
to tw'o styles, the Hindu locally known as the ‘ Gujrati' w'ork, the Musalman, or 
the ‘ Delhi ’ style. " 

The ‘ Gujrati ’ style, according to it, is richer and more picturesque with 
massive square pillars, with horizontal and vertical brackets deeply cut in. double 
lotus head and chain festoons, and balcony fronts with panels carved in broad, belts 
of flowing leaf and creeper tracery. 

“ The ‘Delhi’ style is more minute and delicate. The pillars are rounded 
and slightly fluted in what is known as the suni or Cyprus pattern. Instead of by 
brackets, the upper parts are supported on rounded arches with waving edges in 
the prayer niche or minihar fashion; the carving in the balcony front is minuter but 
shallower and the flow'er patterns are in stifll' geometric squares and live cornered 
figures appear oftener than flowing scroll. 

The classification done by the Gazetteer is valid even today to some extent. 
This brings in the question of the foreign influences in Maratha architecture, and 
these influences arc dealt with in a separate chapter. Consequently it w'ould not 
be possible to repeal the arguments here. The only improvement in respect of 
classification would be that very soon the disliiiction between the two styles 
lost all its sharpness and features from both were fused together to achieve a splendid 
eflect like the one produced by the frontage of the Vishrambag wada. The richly 
carved makara and peacock brackets and balustrades no longer remained the mono¬ 
poly of the ‘Gujrat’ variety, nor the Cyprus pillars and arches of the ‘Delhi’, both 
were combined together. By the beginning of the 19ih century, these tw'o styles 
had lost their distinctness and. had fused themselves into what might be called a 
Maratha style. ( Sec plates 111 and IV for Wood Work ). 

The houses were many times surrounded by excellently laid out gardens and 
several fountains. The latter are discussed under the subhead water-supply. In 
the main quadrangles of the houses there were small cisterns as well. 

17 Homhfty (iazrtferr, Natiih Difitrici, 492.9o. also see GoETZ IJ., Art of the Marathas 
and its j)r(>]>lems, H. C. Law Commemoraiion V(thn)ti\ VoL 2, 4M‘>. 
liho ndurkay OJtJ., lUK*. 
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Jalamandir In addilion to llic imposing mansions with their luxury halls 

such as the arse niahals, ranga mahals, and asmani mahals, 
the Salara kings and the Peshwas had also constructed Jalamandirs or water-pavi¬ 
lions. These can be considered to be one of the so many halls that formed part of 
the house. It was generally a small two-storeyed building standing in the midst 
of an artificial reservoir and furnished with luxury halls like the arse mahals. 

1 he earliest known example of such a Jalamandi; in the Deccan occurs at 
the Adilshahi capital of Bijapur.^*^ Immediately in front of the ‘ Sat Manzil ’ on its 
northern side, is a neat, little, two-storeyed stone structure. It is square on plan 
and stands in a reservoir not more than 25' > 25'. It is decorated with coloured 
tiles, kanguras, minars, niches in the wall and had a small bulbous dome over it. 
The building, though very small, is very attractive. 

The Satara Jalamandirs were erected, one in 1824 by Raja Pralapsing Bhosale 
and the other in 1825 by Raja Appasahib Bhosale in the Shukravar ward of the city. 
The Old Jalamandir is a single storeyed building surrounded by reservoirs with 
several jets in them. The building externally is very plain, and has an arse mahal 
in it. The new' one is a two storeyed building on a pavement in a small square tank. 
This building is still more plain and has an arse mahal in it. Compared with the 
Bijapur models these iw^o buildings are extremely poor in all respects. 

I he Peshwas had built a Jalamandir at Kotharud*-near Poona but nothing 
remains of it today, nor any accounts that would enable us to form any tolerably 
good picture of the building. Another structure which served the same purpose 
as the Jalamandir, but w'as far more grand, was the Mastani tank buil' by Bajirao I 
just below tlie Diva pass on the Poona-Saswad road. 

I hc Maraihas, it seems from the existing monuments, could copy the idea 
of a pleasant pavilion in the midst of water but could not achieve the artistic standards 
of the Bijapur works. 


18 CoiTSENS H., liijapu)' Aychilcclnrc, pi. XXXI and CX. 
10 Biiave, o}). cit., I>:1. 
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Fig. 9 Motif in Colour Decoration, Satara. See page 34 




GARDENS AND FOUNTAINS 

Spacious colourful gardens and gaily dancing fountains were characteristic 
of the late Mughul architecture. Havel! indeed acclaims them as the greatest contri¬ 
bution to art that the Mughuls have made.^ In the early days of the Maratha power 
all such things, like gardens, fountains, and water pavilions were conspicuous by 
their absence. It was only in the fifties of the eighteenth century that gardens were 
laid and fountains built at several places. Soon the fashion became current and 
no house built in the last quarter of the eighteenth century was left without small 
tanks and gardens. 

A small lank fitted with water jets was usually built in the centre of the outer 
quadrangle of the mansion. The Morobadada wada in the Budhvar ward had 
many such small tanks. The Shanivar Palace ( Poona ) had fountains in very large 
numbers. In front of the main block, on either side of the entrance were two square 
tank.>. In the main quadrangle was a small fountain. On the eastern side of this 
block was the ‘ Chimana Garden/ a square fountain. On the western side was 
the Hazara or a fountain with thousand jets. This was shaped like a lotus. In 
the inner quadrangle was a square tank known as the ‘ PashkarinL ’ The darbar 
halls at the Shanivar wada and the New Palace at Satara were surrounded by 
rows of Jets as is evident by the description of Ganesh Mahal quoted above. 

It should be noted that the display of water through fountains became possible 
only after several systems of water supply, described separately (sec Water Supply) 
came into existence, that is, in and after the reign of Peshwa Nanasahib. 

It was Nanasahib himself who laid the first and probably the only garden- 
cum-mansion in Poona. That was the Hirahag. The Parvati lake, the small 
Ganesh temple in its centre, and the Hirabag garden-mansion were parts of a single 
unit. The whole concept was extremely attractive and when the structures were 
standing and the gardens blooming, it must have been a sight to remember. The 
rugged hillmen of Maharashtra had at last come to know something of luxury ! 

Small gardens were laid out in the Shanivar wada as well, in the last quarter 
of the eighleenlh century. The Jalamandir and Arsemahal at Kothrud near 
Poona that the Peshwas Jiad built were surrounded by gardens. 

Anand Bhikaji Rasie built the Moti Bag mansion at Wai in 1789. The 
mansion was surrounded by nicely laid out gardens and several fountains. Water 
was supplied to this garden by water towers ( See Water Supply ). 

Botli the Satara Jalamandirs were surrounded by spacious gardens. 

Nothing remains of these gardens, except the masonry fountains. And 
we are in no position to reconstruct the plans on which they were laid. Their exis¬ 
tence shows the unmistakable trend towards a richer and a more luxurious life that 
was the characteristic of the later Maratha limes. 


1 IlAVKLL K. B., hiflian Architecture, 157. 
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WATER SUPPLY 

The supply of good drinking water is one of ihc most basic needs of human 
beings and hence of every human inhabitation. From times immemorial we find 
that man settled near the most common and natural source of water-river. Rivers 
even to date, form the primary source of water supply. Soon man found that this 
source was neither always dependable nor always sufficient. The next natural 
and logical source was the lake. The waters of annual rains turned low areas into 
lakes. This source was even less dependable than the rivers. In course of time 
great advance was made towards making the lakes more useful and dependable. 
They were lined with stones and flights of steps known as ghats w'crc constructed 
around them. Both these sources being more or less dependent on rains, man had 
to take resort to some other source. This source was the well. Another device was 
the storage lank. These were the sources of w^ater-supply for centuries together. 

It was during the fifteenth century that steps were taken to boost the existing 
water supplies by the M uslim rulers of this part of the country. “ The M uhammadan 
had great partiality for the presence of water and he knew' full well and appreciated 
the cooling effects of tanks and cisterns of water w^ithin and around his dwelling... 
the plentiful distribution of tanks or reservoirs, wells and water-towers together 
with a great ramification of water pipes and aqueducts show how keen the Adil 
Shahis were to the due provisions of these needs.’.” No place which the Muslims 
adopted for their residence was left without perfect systems of water supply. It 
was the Muslim rulers of the Deccan who first introduced what can be called systems 
of water supply. Dams, lakes and wells supplied water regularly through masnory 
and T. C. pipes to a large number of tanks, baths and gardens. 

The Marathas had seen all this and they were quick to appreciate the value 
of the.se innovations. Within a very short period they adopted all these methods; 
built tanks, dug wells and provided them with steps, constructed dams, laid conduits 
to carry water to places miles away and erected water towers. Many of these w^orks 
exist todatc. 

WiiLLS New wells were dug everywhere. They were generally dug 

by charitable men in the villages or towns. The Government 
did not always take a share either in the costs or the labour, but if the wells happened 
to be works of public utility, undertaken by charitable persons, it aided the work 
either in cash of by way of grants of small pieces of land.^. One Oze, a renowned 
Vedic scholar, built a well at Dharol in Saurashtra. This was on the road to Dwaraka 
from Maharashtra. In 1777 the Peshwa granted an annual subsidy of rupees sixty 
for construc-ting a water-lift and for iLs maintenance.^ 

One R. M. Paranjape built a well for theuse of thepublic on the road between 
two places Manoli and Satgire. The distance was twelve miles and there was no source 

1 COUSENS H., liijcqmr ArvhitvctnrCy 

2 Bhave, oji. eit., 55.57. 

o Vad a.M) Makatiie, Sclectionfi from the Safara Rajas* and Prshwas* Die 
Sairai Mndhavrao, Vol. 3, 208. 
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of water-supply in it. The Government granted a piece of land for its main¬ 
tenance.* Some of the best examples of wells of the Maratha period are seen at 
Ranje, Rajewadi and Shirval. They are square on plan, faced with stone masonry 
and provided with steps and moats (these arc not lobe confused with the ‘ step- 
wells ’ which arc discussed elsewhere ). The whole village uses these wells and they 
have an unfailing supply of fresh water. 

Private wells were circular, had no steps but had Persian wheels to bring 
water up. They were either stone or brick-lined. Examples of these wells are 
numerous in practically all places in Maharashtra. One noteworthy feature of 
these w'ells was that their diameter was very small, usually five or six feet. 

Tanks The distinction between a tank and a reservoir is not quite clear. 

Here the smaller ones arc called tanks while the larger ones as 
reservoirs. Tanks cither stored rain waters, or waters brought in aqueducts or 
had their own springs. Sometimes they had all or any two of these sources. 

The tanks in Poona city were mostly fed by w^ater brought from Katraj 
and other dams. They were built in stone and mortar masonry. Amongst the 
most famous w'cre Sadashiv haui, Pushkarni baud, Nalu's baud, Kala hand 
and Bahuli baud. The first two were the works of Nana Phadanvis. All belong to 
the later Peshwa period. 

Bhavanrao Pratinidhi constructed a tank in the Mangalvar ward at Satara. 
'fhe lank is known as the Mangalvar ta/av. It is nearly square on plan and stone- 
lined. 

All these works were meant for the use of the public. And many persons 
came forth and constructed tanks and reservoirs at various places. The chief amongst 
them was Brahmendra Swami, the Guru of Shahu and the early Peshwas. Me 
constructed tanks at Dhavadshi near Satara, at Ganeshkhind near Pal, in Satara 
district, at Indapur, Natepute and Yavat.^ In the later period also we come 
across many references to the constructions of such tanks at various places. In 
1781 one Javvadekar built a tank at Indapur, and the government, following its 
usual practice donated a piece of land for its maintenance. A grant 
of land near Rajapur was made to live persons who undertook to construct 
and maintain a tank on the road to Saptashringi. 1 his grant was made in 
1787.**’ In the earlier reigns also this same practice was followed. In 1753 a sum 
of rupees seven hundred was sanctioned for the repairs of the Agasti tirlh at a 
place named Karde.^ In 1763 the Gautam tank at Tryambak was completed 
on the orders of the Peshwa. The work was begun under the orders of the 
Peshwa Bhaitsahib.^ 

4 Ibid. 210. 

5 Parasnis, fh’ohiitViidramvaiHi Dhavdshikar, 108. 

(5 Vad and Makatiu*:, o}), cit., 211-18. 

7 Vad and Parasnis, Srlrcthns from the Satara Rajaa' and Peshivas" Diaries, 
Balaji fiajirao, Vol 2, 125. 

8 Vad and Josm, Selections from the Satara Rajas' and Peshwas' Diaries, Peshwa. 
Madhavrao, 277. 
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All these tanks followed the same pattern as above and have nothing new 
by way of architectural development. 

The examples are given to show the extent to which important persons in 
the empire and the government itself were aware of this basic need of the public. 

Large reservoirs were constructed in dry areas. Like the smaller tanks 
these reservoirs were also works of public utility, and were undertaken by wealthy 
chieftains. They were constructed in excellent catchment areas that stored rain 
waters throughout the year. As a rule, stone masonry was used, and approach 
ghats were provided for. 

Tlie earliest known example of a Maratha reservoir is the Shinganapur tank. 
It was built by Maloji Bhosale, the grandfather of Shivaji '. During the summer 
season it is mostly dry and the silt accumulated throughout these years has reduced 
the amount of water it could hold. 

Tukoji Holkar built a reservoir at Jejuri in 1770. It lies to the north-west 
of the town and is in a fair state of preservation. It is built in stone and mortar 
masonry. Close to the southern end of the old village of Jejuri is a reservoir, thirty- 
seven acres in area, built by the last Peshwa Bajirao 11. It is round and encircled 
with a massive stone wall in good preservation. The water, which is used for crop- 
w'alering is drawn from an elaborate mass of masonry-sluices and gates that can 
be closed and opened at will. Staircases lead to these gates. They are placed at 
dilTerent levels, so that water can be drawn at any level and any time. The reservoir 
has small bathing cisterns and a small Ganesh shrine near it. 

Just below the Diva pass on the Poona Saswad road, is the Maslani lalav 
built, as the name indicates, by the second Peshwa, Bajirao Bailal. It is octagonal 
on plan. It covers a nice catchment area being cut at the meeting point of the slopes 
of three surrounding hills. This place also served as a lu.xury resort to the Peshwa 
and stone pavilions are built on it. A Ganesh shrine also stands near it. 

The Shukravar talav in Nagpur city is built in stone masonry. It is a very 
impressive rectangle and is provided with nice ghats Hanked by octagonal turrets. 
This lies in the midst of the city as it now stands and has its own springs. 

To the south of Talegaon-Dabhade the local chieftains have constructed 
and maintained a large reservoir. 

The reservoir built by Brahmcndra Swami at Dhavadshi is rectangular on 
plan. It has been divided into three parts, one for drinking water, the second 
for bathing purposes and the third one for other tasks like washing clothes etc. 
The second and third have flights of steps leading into them. The first has a water 
lift fitted to it and its staircase has a door to it, which shows that it might have been 
kept closed so as to keep the water pure. 

It is obvious that those who constructed these reservoirs were well versed 
in their art. Very useful catchment areas were selected. Constructional devices 
were everywhere employed to fulfil the purpose for which the reservoirs were built 

U Safidesai, Marathi Hiyasaf, Shahajij 21. 

10 Imperial Gazetteer aj India, V(d, 18, ol9. 
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The Maslaiii tank was used by Bajirao as a luxury resort. It has nice stone pavilions 
and small ghats. The Shukravar lalav catered for the needs of the people of the city 
and has good ghats and steps. The Dhavadshi reservoir has similar arrangements. 
The Jejuri reservoir, or the Peshwa's talav was meant for irrigation purposes; it has 
accordingly, sluices and gales. 

Dams and Lakls : Large lakes were constructed with the help of dams. The dams 
were laid across the openings of catchment areas. Masonry 
channels were built or channels were dug in the ground to divert all streams and 
rain waters in the particular catchment area. 

To the west of Nagpur city, the Bhosales constructed two dams, the lakes 
formed thus being known as the Ambazari andTelin Khera. The Telin Khera bund 
is an excellent masonry work in stone. It has round and octagonal stone bastions 
on the side facing the waters, used as buttresses. The w'ork is still in very good 
preservation. 

The third Peshwa, Balaji Bajirao alias Nanasahib, built a lake at KatraJ near 
Poona in 1750. I wo ponds, one above the other, were constructed, and were fed 
by waters from the KatraJ valley, 'fhcrc are several springs in the ponds themselves. 
Waters of the (irst Hoods, which are obviously dirty, were diverted by several channels 
to side gullys and waters of second rains only were admitted in the lower pond, 
fhe dam of tlie lower pond has gates and sluices in it that keep the water below 
the danger mark as well as feed the masonry aqueduct that leads water to Poona 
six miles to the north. 

In 1755 Nanasahib also constructed a bund across the Ambil Odha, a stream¬ 
let to the south of Poona. Sluices in the dam fed water to the Parvati lake that 
covered an area of twenly-hvc acres. 

Wati:r-supply SysUiMS : Poona was supplied with water by four aqueducts. 

They were KatraJ, Nana, Raste and Chaudhari. 
The KatraJ, the earliest and biggest system, was constructed by Peshwa Nanasahib 
in 1750. The aqueduct is supplied by the dams at KatraJ described above. 

The aqueduct is an arched masonry work 2 -8''x6" and over four miles 
long. It is easily accessible to man for cleaning or repairing. At every hundred 
yards a well is sunk ten feet below the bottom of the pipe and is raised a few feet 
above the ground to act as an airshaft. There are seventy of these shafts. The w^clls 
act as settling ponds where silt is deposited and clean water allowed to pass. After 
four or five of such wells is a masonry screen with some holes in it to prevent any 
silt from passing w'ilh the water. Many small springs and four wells pour water 
into the duct on its way to Poona. 

The Phadanvis aqueduct was constructed in 1790. It brought water from 
wells at Narhc Ambegaon six miles from Poona. The aqueduct is built exactly 
in the same style as that of KatraJ. It supplies water to the Sadashiv and Pushkarni 
tanks and the Vishrambag w'ada. 

The Chaudhari and Raste conduits bring waters from Kondva and feed small 
tanks near their own residences in the Rasta peth, Poona. 
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The Kolawal of Poona, Gliashiram, had built a duel to bring water to Poona 
i. C. to his own residence from an unidentified source to the north of Poona. 

It is to be noted that all these aqueducts were in excellent and working order 
till recently, while water still comes through the Katraj aqueduct. 

Satara was supplied with water by two .sources other than some four hundred 
wells in the city. From the summit of the Yavateshvar hill an intercepting masonry 
channel along the northern ridge of the hills catches water from several streamlets. 
The channel passes along the eastern face of the hill and that of the dividing ridge, 
over the tunnel, along the fort ( Azamtara ) and comes to the Ranga mahal. 
A major part of the channel was dug in the hills while the remaining was of 
masonry construction. It supplied water to eighty-seven public fountains and 
tanks located throughout the city. 

The other source known as thcMahardara brought water into the Mangalvar 
tank from three ponds in the Krishneshvar stream in the Yavateshvar recesses. 
This water was raised by Persian wheels with the help of bullocks and supplied by 
masonry channels to the Jalamandirs and. the western parts of the towns. 

With some slight improvements the Yavateshvar duct w'as till recently in use. 

In 1792 Baburao Kesliava rhakur, a resident of Poona built the Katyayani 
conduits at Kolhapur. The duct brings water from tiie village of the same name 
and supplies w'ater to the temple of Ambabai at Kolhapur. 

At Jadhavvvadi, the principle of syphon was used to bring water from a small 
tank in the nearby hills to the gadhi of the Jadhav family. 

The use of water-towers with Persian wheels was quite comim)ii. 1 wo best 
examples arc seen at Satara and Wai. In the Jalamandir, a water-tower hfiy feel 
higli is constructed in brick masonry. At its top is the storage lank. Water was 
laiscd to this tank walh the help of Persian wheels worked, by bullocks. The water 
w'as then released in various jets that adorned the place. J'hc mansion of Rasies 
at Wai knowm as the Moli Bag, which was surrounded by a beautiful garden, has 
an exactly similar arrangement. It was built in 1789 by Anand Bhikaji Rastc, 
that is, much earlier than the Satara example built in 1825 

Almost all mansions and wadas in Poona, Satara etc. built in the Peshwa 
period had. several fountains and water could, be raised to considerable heights. 
The principle of syphon, i. e. the principle that w^ater always keeps its own level, 
is used in all these systems. They did not have the advantage of any machines like 
pumps etc. and still they functioned quite satisfactorily. 

Apart from this principle of syphon, the most common feature of all Maratha 
water-works, there are many other features that arc to be found in almost all of 
them. They arc as follow's :— 

Proper utilisation of catchment areas that assured a regular provision through¬ 
out the year. 

Strong stone, brick and mortar masonry prevented any obstruction and 
leakage in the supply. 
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Two bunds at Kalraj, the airshafts, and the deposition wells and masonry 
screen ensured that all dirt and silt was eliminated from the water. The dimensions 
of the duct were such as to enable periodic cleaning of it. 

The relative heights of the Kalraj and Yavateshvar areas and the Poona and 
Satara cities ( the receiving ends ) are such as to assure sufheient pressure to the 
water. 

An examination of the Pesliwa water-works leaves no doubt that those who 
constructed these systems were cither well-versed and proficient in their profession 
or they had very nice models before them to copy from. Very little can be said 
about the craftsmen with any amount of certainty. But models there certainly 
were. The Muslim rulers of the Deccan Kingdoms had conslriiclcd similar systems 
in previous centuries. 

Perhaps the finest of them existed at Ahmadnagar. Under tlic Ni/am Shahi 
kingdom ( 1490-1639 ) fifteen channels or water-leads were constructed. They 
brought water to the city from deep w'clls at the fool of the neighbouring hills. Of 
the fifteen, eight viz. the Wadgaoii, Kapurwadi, Bhingar, Shalrpur, Anandi. Nagabai 
Shendi and VaruKvadi were working upto the middle of the Iasi century, and the 
seven viz. Nepli, Nimgaon, Imarnpur, Pimpalgaon, Bliandara, Nagapur. and 
Bhavanipant, are in total ruins. The double dams, ( Shahapur ); air shafts and 
deposition wells (Shalipiir): masonry aqueducts ( Kapurw'adi ) terra-cotta pipes 
( Nagaba* ); cut channels ( Shendi ): all vvm'c uiilised.“ Water was d'siribuled 
to the public by dipping wells and small reservoirs al prominent places in the town. 
In short, all that the art of the architect and mason could contribute towards the 
supply of good water, in the then existing state of knowledge, W'as done at Ahmad¬ 
nagar right from the fifteenth century onwards. 

Bijapur of the I5th and I6lh centuries could also boast of an excellent 
water-supply system. “ 'fhe only way to gel water in large quantities was to bring 
it in from great reservoirs located, upon higher grounds without the city Terra 
cotta pipes and airshafts (Begum lalav); masonry and cut aqueducts ( Surang 
Bauri ); fountains and cisterns; water-towers and tanks were constructed every¬ 
where. “ Some of these exist even to the present day, though their connections 
arc completely ruined or arc sadly out of repair”.^-* 

Junnar had a water supply system of the seventeenth century constructed 
during Muslim rule. Farthen pipes supplied water to some parts of the town. 

All these similarities arc quite eloquent. The geographical pro.ximity of 
all the above places, the precedence of the Muslim works in respect of time, the 
non-cxislence of any pre-Muslim w'orks of this type, and the use »>f same architec¬ 
tural devices to achieve the same ends, point unmistakably to one conclusion. The 
Maralha architects have come so close to the earlier models that it would certainly 

11 liinnhaif Guzvttv‘:\\ Ah until nag nr Difitrirf, (>70.71.?. 
n* COUSENS H., oj). r//., 120. 

1:J Ibid. 
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be worthwhile to suggest that they might have profited by the experience and know¬ 
ledge of their predecessors. The question would be again referred to in the discussion 
on foreign influences. But it is necessary to bring forth the similarities and interpret 
them as above. 



SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS 

Disposal of dirty water and night soil is always a problem before the town- 
planners. The engineers of the Mohenjodaro civilization had solved the problem 
admirably. That ancient city had underground masonry passages ( for waste 
water) with manholes measuring 6-8"x2'-6"x2-6" for cleaning them, had 
vertical pipe lines built with the help of terra-cotta pipes with closely filling spigot 
and face joints ( so that all storeys could be provided with the facilities of baths 
and W.C.s. ). The masonry pipes arc built with bricks and a kind of cement.’ 

Soak-pits built in bricks and w'ilh the help of T.C. rings are found in various 
ancient sites in India.- 

This shows that the minds of the towm-planners and engineers were constantly 
engaged on the problem of what we can call sanitary engineering. However, it 
seems from the available information ( given below ) that these methods were not 
in use everywhere, and very gradually, wuth the passage of time, the skill and the 
knowledge displayed at Mohenjodaro and the other sites was forgotten. 

Amongst the several places the author visited during the survey, only at one 
place did he come across something that might be called a drainage ‘ system That 
place was Toke on the confluence of the Godavari and Pravara rivers. Almost all 
houses built here had very clean sanitary arrangements. ITagmcnls of this system re¬ 
main in some I'lOLisesandpaitsof the town. Every house was provided with a spaci¬ 
ous bath-room. In the walls of the bath-room small storage tanks for water are built. 
The bath-rooms are paved in stone and waste water was carried by underground 
drainage lines to the main ones. These drainage lines running under the houses 
were built of stone and brick masonry. Their exact sizes and the slopes given them 
could not be measured as they arc still underground. However, the measurements 
of the main lines could be taken. The main lines were built of stone, were tw o and 
half feel square and were covered w'ith flat stone or mortar slabs. The waste water 
went into the two adjoining livers Pravara and Godavari through the main lines, 
three outlets being provided for this purpose. No choke-ups generally occur and 
the parts of the system that exist today are in c.xccllent w'orking condi¬ 
tions. There arc no special arrangements for cleaning the lines. It is, therefore, 
clear that the lines have been given very good slopes and some arrangement like 
small deposition tanks that would deposit the dirt in the waters arc provided in the 
lines. As already slated, the lines are still underground and there is no way to 
confirm this conjecture. 

Every house was also provided with a W.C. locally known as "pewaclni". 
Pewa is a soak-pit. These also were paved with stone. Some of them that are 
standing today are functioning quite well after two hundred years. 

1 Marshall, Sir John, Mnhcyijodaro avil the Indns Civitizcitiw, Vol. 1, 10.1114. 

2 Nasik and Nevase. 
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That the system should be working even today is sufficient proof of the engi- 
ncci'ng skill and the sound constructional methods used. 

Many buildings of that lime liad underground drainage lines ( Shivapur, 
Shanivar wada, Poona ). These lines discharged their contents into nearby streams 
or rivers or in open gutters that ran on both sides of the streets. They were not 
connected with any mains and at best were individual arrangements. There was not 
a system that look care of the whole locality or town. 

The most common and w'idcly used method W'as the system of open gutters 
and the W.C.s. with baskets. The sweepers used to come and carry away ihc night 
soil every mori.ing. The waste water went through the open gutters that ran on 
both the sides of the very narrow streets of the old towns. Some towns use the 
same system— if it can be called one, even today. A trip through the stinking streets 
is a veritable feat ! 

The sweeper was an untouchable and he would not be allowed to enter the 
houses. Moreover the W.C.s were very dirty and stinking. Hence most of the 
bouses had their W.C.s. on either sides of the main gales, with ihcir backs to the 
main street. Othenvise a narrow' lane ran between two rows of bouses, into which 
tile W.C. back-dt)ors opened, as is seen at Salara. 

Most villages hardly had any W.C.s at all. 

These conditions were hardly conducive to hygiene. It seems nothing short 
of revolting that a people who otherwise lived in luxury, wore the best of clothes, 
ale the choicest of foods and slept in stately mansions were so apathetic towards 
this important aspect of everyday life. 



STEP-WELL 


Several places in tliis region have step-wells belonging l<) this period. 
Amongst them three, at Karad, Satara, and Limb near Satara, arc discussed here 
in detail. 

Karad sti-p wpll : Lhe well is dug in the western end of the Karad Ibri, and 
is dug right to the level of the river with which it is joined by 
a pipe. The opening is rectangular with one side 136 , the western 36' and the 
north-east corner rounded oft* for a whaler lift. The main shaft is 36' square, the 
other hundred feet being for a magnilicenl fliglii of eighty steps that lead down to 
the level of the water. It is dug in very soft murum arul hence is lined with 
excellent trap masonry, the sides slightly sloping from top dowinvards. The walls 
have longitudinal grooves at a distance of eight or ten feel from each other. 
“ I'he object of this, it is said, w'as to insert Hoorings among the grooves to be 
supported by transverse beams thrust into the cuttings, and thus to convert the well 
into an underground three-storeyed building with communications between each 
storey through the llighl of steps.'’* The flight of steps and the main shaft are 
separated by a solid masonry block seventy feet high and twelve feet tiiick pierced 
by two massive ogee arches. Small stair-cases lead from the lower to the upper 
arched cell. 

Limp sti p wt-uJ : A flight of steps sixteen and a half feet broad leads down to 
the well. These twcnty-lw'o steps cover l\venly“Seven feet 
and lead to an arched opening that pierces a masonry block seven and a lialf 
feet thick. Descending the steps in this arch one comes in the first compartment 
of the well. An eleven feet wide stone bridge leads to the next block. On both the 
sides of this bridge are w'aicr compartments, the water from which is drawn by six 
lifts three on either side. Small staircases lead on both sides from the bridge to 
the platforms of these lifts. The length of this bridge and water compartments is 
twenty feet. The bridge leads into the arch that pierces another stone block 
thirteen feet broad. Staircases from the sides of tiiis arch lead up to an excellent 
rectangular hall 2()'xir with stone bracketed balconies on both .sides, that is, 
one facing the water compartment and the other facing the main shaft. Stone 
pillars of the Yadav and Cyprus orders are used in this hall. The main shaft is 
circular with a diameter of fifty feet. It is built in stone masonry. On three 
sides, the north, south, and west are water ITts, three on each side. Three longi¬ 
tudinal grooves are cut in the walls of the shaft at distances of iwh) fetH, ten and 
a half feel, and twenty and a half feel from the top. The coping is ornamented 
with battlcmcntcd parapets. Carved stones with the na^a or cobra motif decorate 
the grooves. This well was built by Vinibai, the wife of Shahu in 1734, according 
to a tablet in the w^alls of the well. 

1 lianihay Gnzt'ttrer^ Sttlnrn Dififyict, 474. 

2 See Fig. 9. 1 am indel>tc‘d to Dr. M. G. Diicsitit for a complete* jdan of this well. 

M.A...4 
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Fig. 9. Longitudinal Section, Step-Well, Limb. 

Satara step-wI:LL : In the Shukravar ward of Satara city there is a step-well 

known as the Bajirao's well. It is said to have been built 
by the second Peshwa Bajirao Ballal. No definite proof that it is really his work 
exists. A flight of sixty steps leads down to the level of the water. The main shaft 
is circular with a diameter of forty feet. A solid masonry block divides the flight 
and the shaft. It has two arches, one above the other in it. The shaft is eighty 
feet deep. Longitudinal grooves are cut in the walls of the shaft. The whole 
structure is built of stone masonry. Water lifts, two on each side are provided for. 

The step-wells of this period are very few, nor are they quite ornate. Their 
chief claim for consideration here is, that they form a distinct type of architecture. 
This variety of luxury resorts was common all over India and the Gujarat architects 
were past masters in the art of erecting such structures.’* The Maratha wells were 
far simpler in conception, design and execution. 


For detailed information on the .subject see : 

Sankalia H. D., Avchneoloyy of Gujarat, 

Naik a. V., Archaeology of the Deccan. 

(Thesis submitted in 1047, not yet fully published). 

Buikjess and Cousens, Architectural remahis of North Gujarat. 


Section III 

Military Architecture 

GADHI 

L ike the medieval castles in English literature, the gadhis of the Marathas have 
become a subject of romantic novels of the first quarter of the present 
century. Their tales of intrigue and romance have created round the gadhis an 
atmosphere of mysterious glamour. These have disappeared along with their 
valiant masters long long ago. Only the massive ramparts and gloomy dilapidated 
structures remain to-day. 

A gadhi is closely akin to the castle. It can be very well defined, in the 
most simple language, as a ‘ dwelling house provided with defensive outworks’. 
The distinction between a gadhi and a fort should always be borne in mind. A 
confusion between a land fort and a gadhi is always likely to occur. The fort is 
erected for some definite strategic purpose. It commands either some strategic 
highway or a pass, or some important town or city or some vast plain. The fort 
is a military outpost from where detachments might go and attack or ambush enemy 
columns or camps and from where the officers would administer and control the 
surrounding areas. The vital aspects of a fort always arc, its situation, and the 
defensive structures in the form of ramparts, bastions, battlements, gateways, and 
water-supply arrangements. The residential quarters were always secondary 
in importance, no great care being bestowed upon them. They were not 
“ excellent mansions.”^ They were like the present-day military barracks, just 
enough to house the garrison of the fort. 

On the other hand, the gadhi is an expressly residential structure. As such, 
the most important part is the residential quarter. All attention is, therefore* 
devoted to make it the best dwelling house, provided with all the amenities of civil 
life. And in order to protect this house, structural defences in the forms of high 
stone or brick ramparts, battlements, ditches, and gateways are provided. It is 



1 Eamachandra Amatya, Ajnyapatrc, 33.36. 
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not a military outpost. Consequently the gadhi is much smaller and weaker than 
a fort. 

The size and strength of a gadhi varied according to the wealth and the im¬ 
portance of the person occupying it. Its geographical situation as well alTects the 
strength of the gadhi. In some cases the size and the strengih of a gadhi approach 
very closely that of a land fort ( as in the ease of the Shanivar palace at Poona ). 
And that is the main reason why a gadhi is so often confused with a land fort. How¬ 
ever, the above discussion would clarify the distinction between them. 

Like all other types of architecture, a very large number of gadhis was con¬ 
structed by the Marathas in the latter half of the eighteenth century. Gadhis 
of the earlier period are very rare.- There is no doubt that gadhis were there, but 
they were few. The grow^th in the number of gadhis in the above period can be 
traced to three main causes. It was during the reign of Chhatrapati Rajaram 
( 1689-1700 ) that the system of jagirs or feudalism was started. By the end of the 
reign of Peshwa Balaji Vislivanath, ( 1713-1720 ), it had become an accepted system 
of government. During the regimes of the Peshwas Bajirao I and .Nanasahib, 
the number of jagirs and jagirdars grew' immensely.-* Due to this growth of feudalism 
a large number of persons acquired special interests iit certain villages, towns 
and tracts of land and found it convenient and essential to have a ‘ seat ’ of their 
ow'n. They followed the dictates of their interests, utilised their w'calth and erected 
strong mansions — gadhis. Such is the ease of the Darekars of Darewadi or the 
Deshpandes of Ranje. 

A number of persons were posted to places of strategic importance on the 
borders of the Maratha territories. These military commanders found it necessary 
to have their own strongholds, as distinct from the various forts maintained by 
the state. As an c;camplc mention might be made of the Palwardhans that were 
posted on the southern fringes of the Maratha territories. I'hey have strong gadhis 
at Tasgaon and Sangli. 

Several army commanders, administrators, and diplomats found their occupa¬ 
tions in the north especially lucrative. They brought vast amounts of vveaiih 
to their homes. The number of such persons grew along with the growth of commit¬ 
ments throughout India. These noblemen caused luxurious mansions to be erected; 
many of them preferred the current fashion, the gadhi. And it is in this manner 
that quite a large number of villages and lowms of Maharashtra could boast of 
gadhis. 

It is quite interesting to note that Shahu. the fourth Chhatrapati, deprecated 
this tendency of his noblemen to ‘hide themselves’ in fortified residences. He 
look strong objection to the construction not only of a town-wall around Poona, 
but to the constinction of the Peshwa’s gadhi, viz. Slianivar wada, as well. Bajirao 1, 
the second Peshwa, had started its construction in 1729. But in deference to 
the very strongly expressed views of the monarch, the work of the defensive walls 

2 Rajwade V. K., Marathyauchyn Itihaanchi Stulhaifr, ir>.18. 

.‘J SaRDESAI, Marathi Riyafiut, lialaji Vifthravalh, 1.9. 
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etc. was left inconiplclc and was completed only after Sliahu's special permission 
was obtained.‘ fliis incident shows well how there had taken place a vast change 
in the points ol view between the old and the younger generations. It accounts 
for the relative scarcity of the gadhis in the pre-Peshwa period. And it is this 
psychological change, whatever its causes, that motivated the construction of 
gadhis in the Peshwa period. It would not be altogether wide oIVthe mark to suggest 
that the bitter experience which the Maratha chiefs had during the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century brought about this change in outlook. 

The most himoLis and well-known example of a gadhi of the period under 
consideration is the Shanivar palace at Poona.It was constructed by the second 
Peshwa, Bajirao I, and the mansion was later enlarged and enriched by the successive 
Peshwas. Other examples of a gadhi are seen at Jadhavwadi ( Diva), Wagholi, 
Darewadi, Karad, Tasgaon, Ranje and Talegaon and several other places in 
Maharashtra. 

All the gadhis generally follow a very common pattern. The mansions 
in the gadhis, which perhaps were their more important aspect to the users, are dis¬ 
cussed under the head ‘ Houses and palaces ' in the section on ‘ Civil Architecture. ’ 
Other parts, the ones, that are concerned with the defensive aspect are dealt with here* 
Plan : I he gadhis have cither a square ora rectangular ground plan, that 

is, the courtyard enclosed by the ramparts is square or rectan 
gular. The square plan was, it seems, favoured for smaller gadhis, the rectangular 
for bigger ones. The gadhis at Saswad and Poona are square on plan. Those at 
Karad, Darewadi, Ranje, Jadhavwadi arc rectangular. The choice of one of the two 
does not seem to be governed by any strategic advantages or otherwise. It might 
have followed the personal taste of the owner. ( Plate V ) 

Ramparis : The courtyard was enclosed by a stone, or stone and brick, or 

brick rampart. The most common method follow'ed in this respect 
was the use of stone for the construction of the facades, the gateways, and the lower 
halves of the walls. The facades of the gadhis at Darewadi, Jadhavwadi, and Poona 
arc in stone. The gateways of practically all the gadhis are in stone. The 
ramparts are generally high; more than twenty feel, the highest the author has seen 
being those of the gadhi of the Purandarc family at Saswad. The brick portions of 
this gadhi arc decorated with geometric patterns in relief, a very clever use of the 
shapes of the brick being made. 

The tops of the ramparts are quite wide, usually five to seven feet. They are 
provided with parapets and are embattled. Embra.sures are put in for archery 
and gunnery. The angles of these embrasures arc so arranged as to cover the entire 
area surrounding the ramparis. That of the gadhi at Saswad and aNo of Poona 
would prevent the entry of any person in an area more than a hundred yards or 
more wide, from the fool of the ramparts. 

4 Sardicsai, Marathi Riyatwff najirao Ualaji, 452.58. 

5 This was the period when the rival armies of the Marathas and the Miudiuls 
laid the country waste^ AKso .see the Historical Note, pp. 7 and 8. 

(> IviiAKiC (i. 11., Shaniivar Wada, 
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But for the Jadhavwadi gadhi, all other gadhis had circular bastions at re¬ 
gular intervals. At the four corners were four, two flanking the main gate, and 
in between one or two on each face, as the length required. While the gadhi at 
Saswad has only two bastions flanking the main gate. All these bastions are 
tapering, have parapets and embrasures. The towers flanking the main or Delhi 
gates of the Poona and Darewadi gadhis arc octagonal and pcrpendicular-not 
tapering. All these bastions are of great strength and guns could be easily mounted 
and played from them. Inside the ramparts and immediately adjoining them were 
a series of rooms, or cells, generally used as quarters for servants or guards. 
Surrounding the walls, in some cases were ditches which no longer exist. The 
gadhi at Jadhavwadi has two ramparts, one enclosing the other. And it is by far 
the strongest gadhi. On the four corners of the Purandare's gadhi at Saswad 
are projecting balconies that arc octagonal on plan, have curvilinear roofs and 
are very strongly reminiscent of Rajput and Mughul works.’ 

Gateways : Heavily guarded entrances lay in the very nature of the gadhis. 

All of them have at least two such gateways. The main entrance 
generally faced towards the north and was popularly known as the Delhi Darwaza-an 
eloquent symbol of the forward policy of the Peshwas. The secondary one faced 
towards the east. The Shanivar wada had five gates, the Tasgaon gadhi had 
three. The gates were high pointed arches, tall and broad enough to admit an 
elephant mounted with an ‘ hauda \ Very strong limber doors fitted with long 
iron spikes guarded the entrance. On both the sides of the entrance were guard- 
rooms. These guardrooms were always stone cells constructed on the irebeale 
method. ( Plates IV, a; and V ) 

Above the gates were big halls used as drum houses or ‘ nagarkhanas'. The 
nagarkhanas of the Shanivar wada, and Jadhavwadi gadhi have Cyprus pillars 
and decorative cusped arches in wood. These halls greatly enhance the artistic 
effect of the structures. 

The gateways were always screened by strong stone walls, usually pierced 
with oblique holes for gunnery. 

The entrance passage, thus in effect, became a small cell, with the gate, the 
screen and the guardrooms around it. It is said that a very heavy wooden false 
ceiling was placed immediately below the real one, over this cell. It was placed 
on supports that could be easily removed. This ceiling would then crash down 
on the heads of the intruders that could force iheirVay through the gates. Although 
no gadhi standing today, except probably the Shanivar wada exhibits this feature, 
it is quite likely that archiects of the past generations used this feature. Especially, 
if one considers the various ingenious contrivances they had used on the forts, this 
detachable ceiling falls within the limits of plausibility. 

The gadhi at Jadhavwadi had two gates. The gadhi of the Purandarcs at 
Saswad also has two gates, but in the present condition its plan is not quite clear 
to say anything about their arrangements. The Jadhavwadi gadhi is strong indeed. 

7 See Conclusion, (General Observations) Section V. 
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Its chief gale conforms with the above description. Mic second and inner gate 
facing cast is in the inner of the two ramparts. And it is covered with a screen. 
This screen wall has a third gate that is diagonally opposite the second one. This 
entrance path thus is somewhat like the letter ‘Z’ inverted. There is a four storeyed 
structure immediately above this second gate. The main hall is projecting and the 
two side—structures seem to be recessed. The whole structure is slightly tapering. 
Exactly similar structure stands at the Talegaon gadhi.* ( Plate V ) 
Wailr-Supply : The gadhi, like the fort, was expected to stand a siege. The 

duration of the siege, to be more precise, the period for 
which it could withstand a siege, was of course much shorter. But other con¬ 
ditions did not vary much. Hence it was absolutely essential that a gadhi should 
store its grains and ammunition and that it should have an unfailing supply of 
fresh water. Underground cellars ( Darewadi) stocked grains and ammunition. 
All gadhis had, without exception, their own sources of fresh water, in the form 
of wells that were unfailing. The Karad gadhi has a beautiful step-well.The 
Shanivar wada was supplied with water from the Katraj aqueduct in later years, 
but had two wells in it. 

The above discussion would make the general nature of the Maratha gadhi 
clear. Of all sorts of structures erected by the Marathas, the gadhi was and still 
is the most impressive one. At the very first sight it imparts an unmistakable feeling 
of strength, vitality and - a challenge ! 


8 The similarity of these tower-like structures of the gates with the famous Atala 
mo.sque at Jaunpur is extremely striking. Brown P., Indian Architvctiire, 
Islamic, pi. XXX. 

9 See ‘Water Supply\ 



CIVIL DEFENCE 


Civil defence is a term that received wide currency during the second World 
War. The screaming bombers and rockets delivering death from the blues led to 
the adoption of various tneans and methods for the protection of civil life—the lives 
of the non-combatants. But the problem is centuries old. Human habitations 
evcrywJicre have laced since times immemorial the problem of keeping the enemy 
at a safe distance. No missiles that could be hurled from very distant places then 
existed. Man could deliver death only in a hand to hand fight. Hence to keep 
tlie enemy as far away as possible was the only remedy and the real problem. The 
answer found everywhere was the same—barricading oneself behind strong obstacles.’ 
Starting with bamboo or wooden railings^ man slowly came to massive stone ram¬ 
parts and bastions surrounded by wide ditches seemingly holding fathomless waters. 

Whole towns were surrounded by sturdy walls. Mohonjodaro and Harappa 
had town -walls. The ancient town> of Ayodhya, Mathura and Patalij>utra were 
encompassed by walls. Megasthenes wrote that the wall around Palalipiilra was 
wooden and was buttressed with live hundred and seventy bastions! It liad no 
less than 64 gates.'’ Brick and stone ramparts were an essential feature of an Indian 
village.* No village or town was apparently left vvilhoul a surrounding wall. All 
ancient treatises dwell at great length upon the construction and maintenance of 
lown-walls, their dimensions, the disposition of their gates; the dimensions of the 
moats and the various methods that could be adopted for Hooding them with water 
and of draining them. 

I his practice of protecting villages and tow^ns was current during the medi¬ 
eval period. It was possibly the only protection that a community could get. The 
tow'iis of Ahmadnagr, Bijapur, Poona and Sholapur all had their ramparts. Phe 
medieval ramparts were far stronger than their ancient predecessors. Their 
lieight and breadth grew immensely. And this change w^as due to the introduction 
of the guns in the w'arfare. Wooden ramparts or brick and mud walls were 
of no use before the fire-vomitting machine. And hence stone masonry was intro¬ 
duced, the ramparts were built taller and thicker. 

The w'alls were a protection not only against enemies but also against 
dacoits and maraudering gangs that in conditions of political instability thrived 
well. The political and military situation during the Maratha period was extremely 
fluid; and following earlier practices the Maralhas were keen on having protective 
ramparts round their towns. At places that were politically and strategically 
important, wide and deep ditches surrounded the ramparts. 

1 Lkiciit Herm.ann, Hifitory of ihe WorhVs Art, 73. 

2 Brown P., Indian A rchitcctarr {Hindu and f! add hint) plato 1. 

Dutt, T(nrn- i)lannin(i in Anvir-nt India, 10. 

4 Acharya, Indian Architectm r accoidinf/ to Munafiai a Shilpa Shastra, 8.9. 
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The importance of these walls in the eyes of the population as well as the 
rulers becomes quite apparent from contemporary literary references. 'f\vo entries 
in tJic diaries of the last but one Peshwa, Sawai Madhavrao, arc extremely elo¬ 
quent. The ramparts of a small village named Vari were washed away by the floods 
of the river Ch)davari. The government ordered its local agent to spend over 
a thousand rupees out of the revenues of the area, for rebuilding the walls. Another 
letter refers to the town of Mulher. It is referred to as a very important market 
place and a scat of a large community of merchants. The government warned that 
it the walls were left in the ruinous conditions they had reached, it would adversely 
affect the mercantile community- some members of which had already deserted 
Mulher for fear of bandits. Hence the local authorities were to reconstruct the 
ramparts and a sum of Rs. 1,500/- was to be spent over it out of the local revenues.'* 

The high point of thinking in these essentially defensive terms was perhaps 
reached during llie regime of Peshwa Nanasahib. He started the work of reno¬ 
vating the old and ruined town-walls of Poona, 'fhe remains of lhe.se were seen 
on both sides of the present Loyyids and Dagadi bridges a few years ago. Bui 
the Chhatrapali Shahu did not approve of this method. He had also objected 
to the construction of a fortified house by the second Pc.shwa, Bajirao Balaji.“ The 
sentiments that caused this reproof were admirable. However, it must be 
admitted, that in the light of things happening around them and the arson and the 
loot to which Poona was later on subjected, Nanasahib's work was guided by 
commonsense pure and simple. In the limes when infantry and cavalry were 
the main elements of attack, when artillery could to some extent be checked by 
strong ramparts, and when ravaging and looting of enemy towns and villages was 
an accepted mode of warfare, strong stone and brick ramparts were the only protec¬ 
tion and the most essential clement of civil life. 

Most of the villages and towns were surrounded by stone walls in dry masonry 
or brick and mud walls. The bricks were always sun-baked , in most cases burnt 
bricks facing the wails. An cxccllenl example of such a wail is seen at Chakan. 
Slone and mortar ramparts were constructed around very important centres only, 
'fhe chief strength of both these kinds of ramparts was their thickness which made 
it impo.ssibic for the gun shells to penetrate them. 

Just as the Peshvvas constructed or renovated the walls round Poona, the 
Rasies built an entirely new rampart round Wai.* The towns of Amalner, Baramali 
Bhadgaon, Chopda, Chakan, Kundal, Kalyan, Mulher, Poona all had walls around 
them. Many of them were the works of earlier Muslim rulers. But the Maralhas 
look care to retain them in a fairly strong condition. 

The real difliculty in dating these ramparts, most of which are in total ruins 
today, is that there is nothing that can distinguish between the p;c-Maralha and 
Maratha works. 

5 Vai> and Marathr Sclcdionfi from thv Safnra liajaa" and Prfihiran* Diaries, 
Saivai Madhavrao, Vol. 21G.17. 
f> Sauuesai, Moral hi Riyai<at, liajirao lUiUal, 452,50. 

7 Bhave, Pcshwt'kalin Maharashtra, 43. 
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Gateways 

Still another method was adopted during the later part of‘ the medieval period. 
This was most probably introduced, at least popularised, by the Muslim rulers of 
the country. This method was the erection of strong gateways on all important 
outgoing streets. As is obvious, the gateways could not block the whole town 
off, they sealed off most of the entrances to the most important part—the heart of 
the city-that contained the royal palaces and government houses. These were 
generally built in the form of archways, and when the gates were closed the archways 
became solid blocks preventing entry to the enemy. These gateways were in reality 
double gateways. Between the two gates were strong guardrooms and its roof was 
provided with parapets that had embrasures in them. The spacious and wide arches, 
stone cornices and parapet designs lent a touch of beauty to these structures. The 
cities of Ahmedabad, Baroda and Hyderabad boast of some of the best specimens 
of this type even today. 

Amongst the cities that rose to prominence during the Maratha period, 
only two viz. Nasik and Nagpur, have arched gales adorning them. Of the number 
of gates that Nasik has, only three are from the Maratha period. They are all 
arched and surround the Maratha suburb, Puri. They arc known as the Hathi, 
Malhar and Sati darwazas. The Shukravar darwaza at Nagpur is quite an 
impressive monument. 

Moats 

The ditches that once surrounded these town-walls arc no longer in existence. 
The supply of water to almost all places in this region is just adequate to cater for 
the daily needs of the population. And a ditch was useful only when it was quite 
broad, very deep and constantly filled with water. Hence it would be reasonable 
to suggest that most of the towns of the Marathas skipped the ditches as a luxury 
they could ill afford. Amongst the old towns in the Deccan only Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur and Sholapur show traces of ditches. No Maratha town seems to have 
any ditch or moat around it. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the only structural defence used by the 
Marathas was the town-wall, generally a crude dry masonry work, in some cases 
well-built ramparts; and only in a very few cases gateways over streets. 
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Forts were of paramount importance to the Maratha power throughout its 
life-span. “ Indeed, the late Master carved the kingdom only with the help of 
forts This is quite natural. In the whole of the medieval warfare, fort was the 
most important element. Ramchandra Amatya, the trusted lieutenant of Chhatra- 
pati Rajaram, has written a treatise on statecraft for the guidance of Prince Sambhaji 
of the Kolhapur branch. The book is known as ‘ Ajnyapatrc \ This work 
contains a separate chapter on the importance and the maintenance of forts. This 
work, the descriptions given by the Bombay Gazetteers and information gathered 
from contemporary records are our chief sources of information about forts. As 
is well-known, there was a very large number of forts—over 450. Almost all these 
forts were dismantled and destroyed by the British‘S and some are now bare hills. 
The ruins that are to be seen on the forts consist mainly of ramparts, dilapidated 
gateways, water tanks, and partially hidden plinths. Any conclusions drawn about 
the general nature of the forts from them are bound to be incomplete because the 
evidence available is incomplete, and imagination cannot be allowed to play any 
part in a scientific work like this. But for the careful descriptions in the Gazetteers 
our knowledge of the forts would have been extremely meagre. The contributors 
to the Gazetteers could in most cases see for themselves the forts before they were 
dismantled, and had an objective point of view. They had a good knowledge 
of the objects they were expected to examine and hence in most cases have left to 
us information about all the essential features of the forts. In very recent years 
some good books on the forts of the region have appeared in Marathi. The authors, 
in most cases, are known students of history and have one advantage over the Gazet¬ 
teer writers. Vast amounts of contemporary records made available to the student 
in the first quarter of the present century were at their disposal, and they could 
utilise information and legends that were locally current. The present chapter is 
based on information gathered during the author’s visits to a number of important 
forts, the Ajnyapatras of Amatya, the information gathered from the Gazetteers 
and the works of Marathi authors.^ 

Mfdjeval Warfare 

A proper understanding of the architecture of the forts is possible only if 
the principles and methods of medieval warfare are well understood. The most 
common and accepted mode of warfare was a clash between two hostile armies. On 
a convenient plain two armies met face to face and fought it out. Hand to hand 
fights between soldiers with the help of swords, spears, and battle-axes took place. 
Guns of very short range and meagre effectiveness were used. The use of horses, 

1 Ramchandra Amatya, Ajnyapatrff 33.36. 

2 All the district Gazetteers of the Bombay province give the date.s of the di.s- 
mantlement of various forts. 

3 See Bibliography. 
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camels and clophaiUs was always made. The deleat in siieli a bailie generally ended 
the coniliei if the invader merely wanted to subdue the other party or w'aiiled to 
extract some indemnity or merely loot the area. But if he wanted to conquer the 
territory, that is, to occupy it. then he faced an entirely dilferent task. His equip¬ 
ment remained the same, an army riding camels and horses, carrying swords and 
spears and occasionally guns; that of the defendant was altogether difl'crent. In 
addition to all the devices that the attacking parly had, the defendant could lake 
advantage of several devices provided by the art of the mason. Hence, before the 
advancing army met the hostile army, it had to deal with the strong obstacles that 
the engineers raised in its way. Barricading itself behind strong stone or brick 
walls the defending army could play its guns on the enemy and hurl several mis¬ 
siles on it. A place thus defended with the help of engineering devices was soon 
turned into an imporiam centre of defence, administration and often of trade. This 
place could liold a large number of well-armed troops which could keep a constant 
watch on all approach routes and if need be, come out and ambush or attack an 
invading parly. It became a military outpost. A number of such outposts, strate¬ 
gically located, made the area praciicaliy impenetrable. Located on the borders 
they would effectively check all raids and invasions. 1 he only way to reduce these 
strongholds W'as to invest them and starve their garrisons to surrender, or to blow 
up the walls. In course of time, care was taken to remedy both, and hence we come 
across a number efforts that were impregnable in every sense of liie term. And 
it is hence, that the shrewd statesman, Ramchandrapaiil says. “ Fortresses are the 
very soul of the kingdom. Without forts the population becomes helpless, the 

country is laid bare, and is at the mercy of the invader.Hcncc everybody aspiring 

to a kingdom should bear in mind that forts arc the basis of kingdom, nay, the 
kingdom itself ! They are the natioiTs wealth, constitute the strength of the arm>\ 

and are the ( only ) places where ( a monarch ) could enjoy a sound sleep.The 

king should not depend on anybody, and should undertake the maintenance of old 
and construction of new forts himself. 

To sum lip, a fort was expected to elfeclively obstruct an invading army, 
support a strong army and let it in and. out as necessity dictated. They accordingly 
were constructed in a manner that would satisfy all these requiremeius. 

The purpo.se, the fort was built for, should be carefully grasped. The 
things expected of a fort and the devices used to fulfil these expectations were 
not the products of a single day or year. They were the re.sult of the experience 
of a score of generations. And it is only the proper perspective that passage of 
time has endowed upon us that makes it possible to narrate the development 
in a short and systematic order. 

ANC'IliNT AND Ml Dlt VAL FORIS 

The following pages discuss the main features of medieval Maratha forts. 
The ancient forts have very little by w^ay of direct bearing on the medieval or 
Maratha forts, but a reference to their features will have to be made when dealing 
with the question of foreign influences, and hcncc their brief description is given. 
Medieval torts tin re are few and iar between. Most of them have been thoroughly 
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reconstructed by later ulers. Before tiic descriptions of the forts used by the 
Marathas, a list is given of the forts, their probable dales and the names of the 
persons or rulers who built or renovated them. Then follows the discussion 
proper. 

Forts were very popular in ancient India, as several literary works show. 
Kaiitilya, that great diplomat and shrewd administrator of the Mauryas, has devoted 
a good many pages of his treatise Arthashastra to this subject.* The Shilpa 
Sinistra by Manusara discusses the bmt, its construction, types and maintenance. 
Many Puranas, and .V/7/,v* have to add several tilings to the information on this topic. 
The features that all these works describe are as follows ; 

Situation of a fort: moats, their dimensions, the methods used for Hooding 
and draining them, and bridges over them; ramparts, their licighl, the embattle* 
ments, parapets, embrasures and watch towers; gateways, traps and pitfalls, and 
arrangements for water-supply.** 

An excellent example of a fort from the medieval period was the fort of Deogiri 
or IJaulalabad. This fort is lield by many authorities on the subject as perhaps 
the lines! specimen of the military architecture of the Deccan. 

riie fort is surrounded by a wide moat cut out of living rock. Inside this 
is the ciladel, a conical rock six hundred feet in height. Its sides are scraped sheer 
for one hundred and fifty feet or more. Round this hill is a complex system of 
fortifications. The outer wall is 2J miles in circumference. Between this and the 
acropolis are three walls, loop-holed, battlcmcnied and provided with fortified 
gateways, bastions, and outworks. The entrance to the acropolis was through a 
devious tunnel rendered totally impassable at will with the help of fires lit in it and 
in its sides. The towers and parapets are designed to direct the maximum fire at 
the enemy. 

Sir John Marshall suggests that this fort exhibits " a striking resemblance 
with medieval European military architecture He asserts that ‘ Western principles 
of military engineering were adopted \'evcn though the style is csscniially Dcccani, 
and attributes this similarity to ‘ Turkish soldiers in the service of the Bahamanis, 
‘ acquainted w-ilh European methods He is careful enough to appreciate the 
‘ distinct impress of South Indian touch of beauty.'^ 


4 SuAlMSIfASTlfY H., Kaut}hj(t'>i A} nia:-itiay.i lUl. 

5 Acuarya, hulhtu Archlli'ciniv ucrarJiiUf to Mmuifiarn Sliiljia Shayho. 

n For dclinled (li^u•ussions : Ibid iind Diitt, Toirn-id((itnlu(f hi Anrlriit India. 
7 Camhildt/r IUyforif of I inlla, Vol. .‘J. (iua.aa. 
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A list of some important and datable forts. 
Forts from the pre-Shivaji Period 


A mala 

1530* 

9 

Portugese^® 

Asheri 


Shilahara 

... 

Azam Tara 

... 

Shilahara 

Mughul 

Anjanvcl 

16lh cent. 

Bijapur 

Maratha 

Bhairavagad 


Shilahara 


Bhopalgad 

... 

... 


Chandan 


Bijapur 


Chakaii 

1453 


... 

Chavand 

1486 



Galana 

1487 

Bahamani 


Ghosalgad 

16.38 

Ahmadnagar 


Jaygad 

16th cent. 

Bijapur 


Jivadhan 

1490 

Shilahara 

... 

Koairgad 

1438 


... 

Khclna 


Shilahara 

... 

Kondana 

1.340 

... 

Mughul and 

Laling 

1.370 

Paruqui 

Maratha 

Lohagad 

1489 

... 


Mangalgad 

1648 

Bijapur 

Maratha 

Panhala 


Shilahara 

Bijapur and 

Purandhar 

15th cent. 

Bahamani 

Maratha 
Mughul and 

Shivneri 

Sankshi 

Traceable to Buddhist times. 

1540 

Maratha. 

Ahmadnagar 

Suvarnadurga 


... 

Shivaji 

Vairatgad 

1178 

Shilahara 

... 


8 Probable date of original oonstruction or date when first mentioned. 

9 Name of the ruler or ‘Power’ that erected the fort. 

10 Name of the ‘Power’ that renovated the fort. 
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List of forts built or repaired 
Avachitgad^^ 

or reconstructed by Shivaji 

Built 

Anjanvcl 


Repaired 

Bhushangad 

1676 

Built 

Bhadragad 

1667 

Rebuilt 

Bhirwadi 

1648 

Built 

Bhupalgad 


Built 

Bhumandangad 

... 

Built 

Govalkot 

1670 

Repaired 

Hadsar 

1637 

Repaired 

Harishcliandragad 

... 

Repaired 

Jinji 

1677 

Repaired 

Kolaba 

1662 

Reconstructed 

Kliandcri 

1679 

Repaired 

Liiigana 

1648 

Built 

Macliindragad 

1667 

Built 

Makarandgad 

1665 

Built 

Mahipalgad 


Unfinished 

Mangalgad 

1656 

Repaired 

Mahimangad'- 


Built 

Pralapgad 

... 

Built 

Prachandagad 

... 

Built 

Prakashgad 

... 

Built 

Prachitgad 

... 

Built 

Prabalgad 

... 

Built 

Pravalgad 

... 

Built 

Prasannagad 

... 

Built 

Prasidhagad 


Built 

Rangna 

1659 

Rebuilt 

Rajmachi 

1648 

Rebuilt 

Raigad 

1662 

Built 

Rajgad 

... 

Rebuilt 

Samangad 

1676 

Simhagad ( Koiidana) 

1678 

Repaired 

Suvarnadurg 

1660 

Repaired 

Sindhudurga 

1665 

Built 

Vishalgad 

1659 

Built 

Vardhangad 

1674 

Built 

Varugad 


Built 

Vijaydurg 

1653 

Rebuilt 

Vallabhgad 

... 

Built 


VI Shivaji had renamed many of Ihe old forts and the contemporary chroniclers 
treat oven the repaired forts as built by him. 

12 See Chitrngiipta Ilakharn, 132.34. 
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Vasanlgad 


Built 

Vishramgad^'^ 


Built 

Forts of the 

Peshwa times 


A mala 

1737 

Repaired by Bajirao I 

Bahadurwadi 


Built by Madhavrao 1 

Bharalgad 

1701 

Phonda Savant 

Devagad 

1700 

Angrc 

Khanderi 

1683 

Repaired by Sambhaji 


1706 

Repaired by Kanhoji Angrc 

Kolaba 

1816 

Repaired by Raghpji Angrc 

Lohgad 

1789 

Repaired by Nana Phadnavi 

Malegaon 

1741) 

Built by Naro Shankar 

Malliargad 

1775 

Built by Pause 

Narayangao 


Built by Balaji Vishvanath 

Visapur 


Balaji Vishvanatii 


A majority of forts arc not mentioned here as very little is known about their 
dates of origin and the persons or rulers who creeled them. 


Maratha forts 


With this preliminary knowledge of forts we may now undertake a detailed 
discussion about the features of Maratha forts. ( See Frontispiece and Plate VI ) 


LocAi’iON The forts built or used by the Marathas fulfil ilie conditions 

or pre-requisites discussed pixw iously. Most of the minor forts 
were administrative centres, flic boundaries of the Maratha stale were flucluating 
and very few forts, if at all any, can be shown as being constructed for the defence 
of the frontiers. Many forts were located on the main military highways ( which 
were also the trade routes ) in the region. They were’* : 


Ankai-Tankai 

Balvanlgad 

Jivadhan 

Lo ho gad-Visa pur 

Chandan 

Hadsar 

Malhargad 

Ralangad 

Kaula 

Koairgad 


Route from Manmad lo Ahmadnagar. 
1 he Tlial pass. 

I he Nana pass, 
fhe Bor pass. 

The Nana pass. 

The Nana pass. 

The Diva pa:.s. 

A difficult Konkan-Desh track 
Mahad-Bhor route. 

The Ambavani pass. 


It w'ould be thus clear that nobody could cross the Sahyadris or go from one 
important place to another without being noticcd-and if need be-prevented, by 


la Only a minor fraction of these dates have any reliable evidence to support them, 
the others are based on Bakhars and other liU'rary sources that arc not quite 
reliable. 

M See map on the Frontispiece. 
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one of these forts. These are only the typical examples and form part of a much 
larger and complete network of forts. 

Very few forts were so near to a town as to afford direct protection to it. 
But many forts were located at such places that they could offer some protection 
to a town by preventing an enemy march on the town by highways. 


Azam Tara 

Bharatgad 

Govalkot 

Panhala 

Purandhar 

Shivneri 

Simhagad 


Satara 

Masura village 

Chipliin 

Kolhapur 

Poona 

Junnar 

Poona 


The protection of such distant forts as the Purandliar was effective because 
the approach routes were well-defined and well known. In case of an emergency 
the forts could send detachments to the rescue of a city, or more generally could 
offer shelter to the important citizens. 


Care was taken by Shivaji and the Peshwas to guard the Western or sea frontiers 
of the kingdom from the beginning. Strong forts were erected to command all 


openings of the rivers and impor 


tant ports on the coastline.*'' 


Anjanvcl 

Arnala 

Ambolgad 

Bclapurgad 

Bharatgad 

Devagad 

Jaygad 

Kolaba 

Khandcri-Underi 

Vijaydurga 

Yashwantgad 


The Vaishishti river on way to Chiplun. 
The main entrance to river Vaitarana 
North entrance to river Rajapur. 
Entrance of Panvcl river. 

South bank of Kolaba creek. 

A large creek. 

Sangameshvar river. 

Alibag port. 

Bombay port. 

Vagolhan river. 

A large creek. 


Some of these forts were built by earlier rulers while some were built by 
Shivaji himself. But care was taken to maintain all these forts in full strength till 
the very end. 

In addition to the above forts occupying strategic places, the forts of Ankai 
and Tankai commanded the Gondavan valley, and the Pratapgad kept under its 
thumb the whole of Javali area. 

A majority of them are hill-forts. Where suitable hills were not available, 
land forts were constructed. Thus we have the very strong land forts of Bahadurwadi, 
Dodawad, Malegaon. 

Next came the question of the choosing of the proper site for the fort. Strate¬ 
gic need was the main criterion. In addition, certain other points were also taken 


15 Ramchandra Amatya, op, eif„ 
M A...5 
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into consideration. A hill with an extremely difficult access was usually chosen. 
Care was taken to ensure that no other hill could command it. If any such hill was 
there, it was blown up, or was fortified as well. Thus we have the pairs of forts; 
Chandan and Vandan; Lohogad and Visapur; and Purandhar and Vajragad. 

“ Forts are the chief protection of the domains. They should be erected 
all over the country and their sites should be properly chosen. There should not 
be any hill near a fort that would command it. If it is there, it should be blown up 
with dynamite and if this is not possible, that hill should also be fortified ( and kept 
under control 

Although only a very few examples of the excellent location and situations 
of the Maratha forts are given, they would suffice to prove the point. Instances 
can be multiplied but would serve no useful purpose. 

Ditches and Scarps 

The ramparts of the forts, however strong they might be, w'ere always vul¬ 
nerable to dynamite and guns. And with the help of ladders and ropes they could 
be scaled. Hence it was necessary to keep the enemy as far away from the walls 
as possible. 

The primary method used to achieve this purpose was the digging of ditches 
and moats. A broad and deep moat below the ramparts was well-nigh unfordable. 
Inspitc of Ramchandrapant's strong advocacy, no forts seem to have been surround¬ 
ed by moats. No hill fort in Maharashtra has anything surrounding it that resembles 
a moat. It was definitely difficult to cut a moat in solid rock; the difficult was ac¬ 
complished only in the case of Daulatabad. 

However, in the case of land-forts, ditches were invariably dug. The fort 
of Bahadurwadi built by Madhavrao I had two ditches; one outside and one inside 
the outermost of the three ramparts it had. The forts of Dodwad, Chakan, Malcgaon 
and Nandurbar had ditches. 

In the case of hill-forts, the scarp replaced the moat. To make approach 
impossible the hill was scraped in an absolutely perpendicular line, all around the 
main plateau. This was an essential feature of all forts. These scarps made the 
top portion of the hill totally inaccessible. 

Hills with natural precipice were also chosen. The fort of Jivadhan has a 
sheer precipice two thousand feet deep on the Konkan side; the fort of Galana has a 
perpendicular wall more than one thousand feet deep, while the south-western cliff 
of the Simhagad has been immortalised by Tanaji, the famous Maratha general 
who scaled it with the help of lizzard in the dead of night. 

The artificial scarp was generally forty or thirty feet in height. Thus we have 
the Azam Tara ( 35' to 50'), the Simhagad (40'), Sundargad (30'), Panhala (30'), 
while the Jivadhan, Parali, Ghosalgad, Ankai-Tankai, Khelna, Bhairvgad have 
scarps more than 100 feet deep. 


ir, Ibid, 
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Approach 

In addition to the moats and scarps several other methods were used to 
prevent entry into the fort. In these methods full use was made of the physiognomy 
of the hills to make the ascent as difiicult as possible. This proposition was some¬ 
times carried to limits which, at least to a twentieth century mind seem absurd. 

Very narrow and difficult steps were cut for quite long distances very close to 
precipices. This was the only entrance through the scarps. The fort of Hadsar 
had a very narrow flight of steps for sixty-eight yards. Jivadhan had three hundred 
very narrow steps on a steep part of the hill. Sleep ascents and brisk windings 
added to the ditficiiUics of the climber. Ankai-'Vankai utilises both, the stairs and 
the windings to good purpose. Steps were cut in perpendicular rock and were 
climbed with the help of iron pikes and wooden ladders. The fort of Bhirugad 
had an absolutely perpendicular stone hewn staircase with 27' of wooden ladder 
tied wnth the help of chains. The fort of Harishchandragad, had tw o hundred feet of 
absolutely perpendicular rock-out steps climbed with the help of iron pikes. 

Underground staircases ( Ghorgad ), rock cut gates ( Ralangad ), tunnelled 
paths ( Kamalgad ) and trap doors that could allow only a single person to pass 
( Harishchandra ) were the ‘ high-lights 'of this preventive engineering ! 

It should be noted that these methods were used in the case of very few forts. 
Most forts depended upon the strength of their gales and ramparts for their defence. 
The means hitherto described were employed to prevent enemy approach near the 
walls and gates. 

Ramparts 

Ramparts or strong stone or stone and brick w-alls w'crc the universal feature 
of all forts used by the Maralhas. In almost all cases, the flat plateau on the top 
of the hill, which housed the main fort, was surrounded by high and broad stone 
w'alls interspersed with round tapering bastions. In cases where the scarps or hill 
surface did not prevent direct enemy approach to the main ramparts, another line 
was thrown round ihem.^". The forts Jayagad and Mandangad had two and three 
ramparts round them respectively. But it was only very rarely that such a wall 
had to be built all around. Mostly walls and stone screens shutting out easier 
approaches and ravines were sufficient. The western and eastern facc.s of the Galna, 
the western face of Visapur, the south-western face of Simhagad were guarded with 
such screens. Most of the forts did require such supporting screens or ramparls- 
their necessity being always determined by the nature of the hill. Raigad had at 
places three lines of fortifications while Ankai-Tankai had at places seven lines of 
fortifications. Pratapgad had such walls in numerous places. 

All land-forts Invariably had more than two lines of ramparts. The forts of 
Bahadurwadi, Nandurbar, Malegaon had three, three, and two lines respectively. 

These ramparts were generally more than twenty feet in height. The breadth 
at the base was eight to ten feet and tapered towards the top which was not less than 
five feet. Absolutely straight walls without taper, were also used. The flat space 


17 See plate VJ. 
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on (he top of the walls was for the use of archers and gunners. Stone parapets 
pierced with embrasures protected the gunners. The height of these parapets 
varied between two to five feet. 

Bastions were built at intervals all along the ramparts. They were built 
quite strong and sturdy, and guns were mounted on and fired from them. Bastions 
were placed at important corners and as a rule flanked the gates. 

The construction of the ramparts was executed in three ways. Ramparts 
of the Siivarnadurga fort were, for great lengths cut in solid rock. Dry masonry 
was used for the walls of some minor forts. But the most accepted method was the 
construction with large blocks of stone fitted with mortar and strengthened with 
iron clamp> if necessary. The masonry is generally rough. But at Simhagad, 
Purandhar. etc, dressed stone is used. 

CiATr-s 

fhe construction and arrangement of gates was a feature of vital importance. 
The gates being the only breaches in the otherwise impenetrable ramparts and scarps, 
utmost care was taken to make them at least as, or even more strong than the ram¬ 
parts themselves. Hence, great attention was devoted to see, first , that nobody 
approached the gates; secondly, that nobody could force the door open, and lastly 
that another gate equally strong would face the intruder. All these objectives were 
achieved with the help of architectural contrivances. 

All gates of the forts used by the Maralhas were, pointed arches, generally 
of the true variety. In some very late constructions, cither Mughul or Maratha, 
the ciisped arch was used. ( Shivneri ). The doors were of timber, quite thick and 
lilted with long iron pikes . The gales were covered by strong bastions on both 
sides and on entering through these doors on both sides were stone guardrooms. 
Above the gates and the flanking tow^ers were parapets with embrasures for gunnery. 
The approaches to the gates were cut through solid rock, so that great blocks of rock 
usually covered the gates. In addition the positions of the gates were so located 
that each would cover the lower gale. 

The Nana or Lahana or Smaller gate of Raigad was a double arched block 
of solid stone masonry. The first or lower arch was twelve feet in height and ten 
feet broad. A flight of seventeen steps led up to the second arch that was fourteen 
feel in height and ten feet w-idc. On both sides of this flight of steps w'cre guardrooms. 
It is flanked by a single bastion ‘ Khuba Ladha ’ ( Great Fight ) that is twenty feet 
in height. The Maha Darwaza, or the Great Gale of the same fort is approached 
by a flight of thirly-tw'o steps and flanked by two massive bastions seventy-three 
and sixty-five feet in height. The gate faces approximately north-east. Inside the 
arch are guardrooms. At the same height as the gate is a high and strong curtain 
wall that runs to the north-west of the fort. The na^arkhana gate was he main 
gale of the citadel, ft was fifty feet tall and the arch was thirty feel in height and 
eight feet in breadth. 

The gates of Sagargad fort had strong screens covering them. 

The rock has been utilised very cleverly on the Purandhar fort. The climber 
goes on tracking several windings covered by loop-holed walls and sheer rocks. 
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unlil all of a sutltlcn a sharp lurn brings him face to face with the Delhi Gate, It 
is completely hidden by the rocks. Next, one goes through a similar winding, and 
faces a strong bastion, the Kanda Kada, flanking a gate. 

The disposition of the three gates of the Kalyan set of entrances to the Simha- 
gad provides an excedem example of the strategic iocalion of gales. I'hcy are so 
cleverly arranged that even by throwing stones, entry can be denied lo an intruder. 
A proper idea of the arrangements of these gates can be had from the illustration 
on plate VI. 

It should be noted that these arrangements of llie gates are by no means a 
special feature of Maralha forts. Pre-Maraiha medieval forts had the same features. 
The examples arc some good, and not the only specimens. 

Watfr-Supply and Stokagf 

Scarps, ditches, ramparts and gates kept the enemy out but they as w^ll locked 
the defender in the fort. The contact wath the outside world came lo an end when 
the gales w ere locked. No man could get in. Nor a single bag of grains nor a drop 
of water could gel in. The enemy could literally starve the garrison to death. Under 
the circumstances, it was only natural that the supply of good drinking water and 
food was considered to be the primary essentials of a fort. “ A fort should be 
erected only after conlirming that it has (an adequate ) supply of whaler. If it so 
happens that a hill has not got any w'ater but ( its strategic importance is such ) 
that it should be fortified, then reservoirs and tanks should be hewn in the rock. 
They should be big enough to store water till the next rainy season. Springs should 
not be depended upon, as they arc likely to dry out due to the blasts of a shell or 
dynamite. 

On all forts of the period we come across a very large number of tanks. All 
of them arc rock-cut. Most of them have their own spings but some arc merely 
storage tanks. In very few' cases are steps i.c. ghats cut or built. There is nothing 
that is remarkable about these reservoirs and water-supply arrangements. 

The problem of food and ammunition storage was solved in two ways. .Am¬ 
munition was stored in rock-cut cells. The forts or Raigad, Simhgad, Purandhar, 
all have such cells. These cells were bomb-proof and hence useful for the storage 
of ammunition. 

l or storing grains, large store-houses were constructed. Perhaps the finest 
specimen of this type is the Ambarkhana on the Panhala fort. It is a stone building 
nearly thirty feet in height. The building is a very spacious hall. The construction 
is based on wide pointed arches. On both the sides are miniature round turrets. 
The facade is decorated with a projecting balcony with three arc!\cs. The roof 
of the .Ambarkhana is a vault. In this roof arc small holes from which grain was 
supposedly poured in it. 

The building is architecturally akin lo the Muslim works of the Deccan. 
Especially the moulded brackets and the heavy cornices are strongly reminiscent 
of the Bijapur monuments. 
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ResidiiNTial Quarters 

Residential buildings were as well necessary. Most of the stronger forts 
were the headquarters of some administrative district and as such had to accommo¬ 
date a number of civilians along with the regular garrison. Among these civilians 
could be some ofiicer of consequence, and the head of the stale might also come 
down to slay at the fort. Hence it was only natural that a building suitable to 
the status of these personalities was there on all forts. We may invoke Ramchandra- 
pant on this point again. “ No large building except the Royal or the “ Government 
House ” should be erected on the fort. The walls of these buildings should be of 
stone and bricks filled with mortarHis advice faithfully reflects the usual 
practices followed during these times. The forts changed hands quite often. They 
were bombarded quite often: were subjected to demolition and arson. As such* 
most residential structures were always of a temporary character like the present 
day military barracks. Of these temporary structures none has been left to us. 
Of the stronger and more important forts only the ruins remain today. The fort 
of Raigad was the capital of Shivaji and was built for that purpose. Hence it is 
obvious that all sorts of structures that the headquarters of a government required 
were there, f rom contemporary accounts it is clear that there was a large number 
of buildings on the fort. However, these accounts do not throw any light on the 
architectural features of the buildings. The ruins on the fort itself are hardly more 
eloquent. Some plinths and a bare wall or two are hardly the data on which any 
tolerably accurate conclusions could be based. One thing seems almost certain that 
the arch both true and trcbcate was widely used. 

The fort of Panhala has some standing structures. Among their features 
are pointed ogee arches, low imposts and domes based on squinches of the inter- 
w'ovcn-’’ type. They also have heavy stone brackets and cornices. They are more fully 
discussed in Houses and Mansions ” in the Section on ‘ Civil Architecture. ’ 

Rest of the forts have ruins mostly useless in the task of determining their 
architecture. 

The picture drawn is rather sketchy. But the available evidence does not 
allow anything more to be said about the forts. 

CONCLU.SIONS 

Some important conclusions can be staled thus : 

( I ) The architectural remains on the forts used by the Marathas show 
that the engineers who constructed them had a very good knowledge of the principles 
of military engineering. 

( 2 ) The main features of these forts were their excellent strategic location, 
the very good choice of the situation, moats, scarps, ramparts and battlements, 
gates, storage and water-supply arrangements. 

( 3 ) Many of the forts used and repaired by the Marathas can be traced 
back to earlier times. The buildings, i.c. ramparts, gates etc. do not have any 

20 See plate XIII, 3. 
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characlcristics that would enable one to distinguish between a prc-Maralha and 
Maratha fort. Perhaps the only feature is the cusped arch, but it was used by both 
the Mughiils and Marathas and is, therefore, not useful for the purpose. Those 
built by the Marathas rescinblc very closely the earlier ones and have nothing new 
in them. 

( 4 ) In determining the dates of the Deccan forts in the Maharashtra re¬ 
gion only literary or cpigraphical evidence should be depended upon. Architectural 
style does not help in the matter. 

( 5 ) The Marathas added no new important feature to the architecture 
of forts. 



Section IV 


Religious Architecture 

'P cligious architecture all over India far outstrips otlier types of architecture 
AX as regards quality as well as quantity. The Maratha country is also no 

exception to the general rule. 

Religious architecture, here, includes all sorts of buildings motivated by 
religious ideas, ideologies and ideals. First and foremost come the temples, where 
God in his various forms is worshipped, fhen there arc the samadhis and chhatris. 
Samadhi is a building erected on the body of the dead or on the spot where a great 
man was cremated. Chhatri is taken here to signify a building erected in memory 
of the deceased. After these, come buildings like the dharmashalas, ghats and 
kunds (tanks ), that are somehow connected with religion and the erection of which 
is considered to be an act of great merit - ' Punya Karma. ' 

Of all these types, temples predominate the scene. 

Persons 

Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha power, was himself a deeply religious 
person. It is quite likely that he had erected some temples. Two temples in Maha¬ 
rashtra are assigned to him. They arc the Viithalwadi temple near Poona and the 
temple of Shambhu Mahadev at Shinganapur K The chief evidence to these conten¬ 
tions is tradition. As would be shown later on, the style of these temples to a certain 
extent supports this view,- Jijabai, tlie mother of Shivaji reconstructed the temple 
of Ganesh in Kasaba peth of Poona*^ Yesubai, the mother of Shahu, after her 
release renovated the Shiva siiriiie at Pashan near Poona."^ Dhanaji Jadhav repaired 
the Khandoba temple at Pal in the Satara district.'* It would be seen from the 
following discLissioiV' that the assignment of all these temples to the ‘ early ’ period 



1 Bombay Gazetteer, Poona District, Part 131. and Satara District, 581.83. 

2 See pagres 81 -82. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Poona District, Part 3, 335. 

4 Ibid 2i\r>. 

5 Bombay Gazetteer, Satara District, 530. 

6 See paRes 83-84. 
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is correct to a great extent. After this comes a rather barren period of forty yeaf>, or 
more.- 

During the reigns of the first two Peshwas (here was a gradual revival of the 
building activity. The most famous temple-builder of this period was the Guru 
of Shalui and the Peshw'as, Brahmendra Swami. He has built and renovated a 
number of shrines like the Parashuram at Chiplun, Bhuleslivar at Yavat, Ganesh at 
Rajuri and the Parashuram at Dhavadshi.^ It was during the same period that 
Ranoji Shindc built the Kedareshvar temple ( 1730 ) on the Joiiba hills ( Vadi 
Ralnagiri ) near Kolhapur. The reign ol' the third Peshwa, Nanasahib, gave a 
real fillip to the temple building activity. The Peshwa himself caused the Devadc- 
veshvar on tlie Parvali hill near Poona and Trimbakeshvar temple near Nasik to be 
built. The next seventy-live years ( 1740-1 SI5 ) witnessed the construction of a 
very large number of temples in the whole of Maharashtra. Practically all the 
temples at Poona and Satara, the Maratha capitals, and almost ail the temples at 
the famous tirlhs of Maharashtra viz. Nasik, Pandharpur, Wai, Mahuli, Jejuri, Pal 
etc. belong to this period. 1’he Peshwa family was iniereslcd more in Poona and 
contributed towards the construction of the Amrileshvar, fulshibag and Omkareshvar 
temples in the city. I iie Shindes and Holkars provided attention to the Jotiba hill 
near Kolhapur, and Jejuri respectively. 1 he Holkar princess Ahalyabai was perhaps 
the greatest temple builder of Maharashtra. She has left her mark on all important 
tirths and. kshetras all over India. Benares, Rameshvar, Nasik, Maheshvar, Pandhar- 
pur all have temples built by hcr.’“ Most of the important persons of the kingdom 
built temples at places of their choice, (iadre V. M., an important banker erected 
the Siddheshvar shrine at Tokc, Chandrachuda G. Y. built the Mohiniraj temple at 
Nevase. 'fhe Purandares have built the Changa Vateshvar and Sangameshvar 
temples at Saswad, the Patwardhans built the Ganesh shrines at 1'asgaon and Sangli, 
the Pratinidhis erected the Yamunai at Aundh, the Kashivishveshvar at Mahuli, 
Nana Phadnavis built the Bel-Bag at Poona and the Bhimashankar temple at the 
source of the river Bhima, Naro Shankar built the Rameshvar at Nasik, the Hinganes 
built at Nasik the Nilkanlheshvar, w'hile the Rastes provided attention to Wai and 
constructed the Rameshvar, Kashivishveshvar and Uma-Maheshvar temples. The 
list can go on endlessly. Here it would be quite enough to indicate the general 
spurt the temple-building activity received in the later Peshw'a period. 

Now the natural question is what was tlic style of those temples ? W'ere they 
all alike ? W'ere they members of the same family ? Can they be classified into 
types and groups ? 

Yadav temples 

Before entering into the discussion on these questions, hovvevt r, it is necessary 
to have a glance at the temple architecture that immediately preceded the Marathas, 

7 See Historical Note. ^ 

8 Paiiasnis I). B., JirdlnncndiOfttriDn} DhavaduhiJcd r, \iV.\A, 

0 Bouihdu (Birjrfti’i'r, Kolhapur, 

.10 PuiiUSiioTTAMA, Life of AhaJuubiii Holkar, 
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I'ortiinalely for us, a large number of specimens of temples from this period stand 
even to date. Unlike civil and military architecture, where no evidence that would 
enable a student to trace their development exists, religious architecture has preserved 
very good and reliable evidence. 

The Hindu political power before the Maralhas that ruled the region now 
generally known as Maharashtra was that of the Yadavs of Dcogiri. The Yadavs 
held sway for a period of one hundred and fifty years. It was Ala-ud-Din Khalji 
who brought about the downfall of the Yadav dynasty. During the reign of the 
rulers of the Yadav dynasty a style of temple architecture was developed; this was 
commonly known as ‘ Hemadpanti ’ after the famous Yadav minister Hcmadri. 
It is obvious that the style must have been developing much before the Yadav rule, 
however, for lack of any other suitable name the word ‘ Yadav style ’ is used. Tem¬ 
ples of this variety are found from Narmada in the north to Godavari in the south 
A majority of temples discussed by Cousins in his work ‘ Mediaeval temples of the 
Dukhan, ’ are of this variety. For the purpose of this thesis these are designated 
as ‘ Yadav Temples, ’ after the dynasty during whose reign they chiefly flourished; 
and the peculiar type of their pillars as the Yadav Order.*^ All these temples belong 
to the Indo-Aryan, or Northern, or Vesara style of Hindu temple architecture.^- 
The main characteristics of these Yadav temples are as follows : - 
Plan Garbhagriha : (a) cither plain or with horizontal and vertical 

recesses and offsets, (b) Star-shaped, the square is set diago¬ 
nally towards the cardinal directions, the walls looking like clusters of moulded 
pilasters. 

Antarala : either square or rectangular. 

Mandapa : Square : Plain or with projections. 

Pillars Square, octagonal, square, round w^ith cushion capitals and 

Na^f'a bracket-capitals. The central block is decorated with 
small human figures or with the Puma Kalash motifs. In very early and in very 
late examples the pillars are plain, even crude and they have noticeable tapers towards 
the top. Examples of the best or fully developed variety arc graceful in their pro¬ 
portions, the stone is very well dressed, and they arc quite ornate in many cases. 
Cf-iling The ceiling of the shrine is cither trebeate or a corbelled out 

dome of very small diameter. The ceiling of the mandapa 
rests on sixteen pillars. It is lozenge-shaped and achieved by cutting off the corners 
of the lower square.'*. 

Construction The construction is strictly trebeate. No arch is found any¬ 
where. All beams and pillars are monolithic. Large slabs of 

11 All varieties of this order are illustrated hy Cousens in his Medicaval Tvnijdes 
of the Dakhav, also see plate.s IX and X. 

12 Gravely and Ramchandra.n, Three main Hfitha of temple architecture recognised 

by the Shit pa Shastras. 

i;j COUSENS H., Medieval Temples of the Dakhan, plates. IX, XXI, XXVIII, XI. 
and LV. 

14 Fekcusson J., History of Indian and Far Eastern Architecture, Vol. 1, 314. 
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stone are used without mortar. The use of monoliths and tlic trebeatc method of 
construction have put a limit on the size of the temples in general. 

DtiCORATiON The main decoration of these temples, especially of the ‘ angled- 

plan ’ variety consists of the horizontal and vertical mouldings 
on the walls. The stone asanas ( benches willi reclining backs ), and the broad 
cornices add a touch of beauty to the structures. In many cases extensive iigure 
sculpture decorates these temples.^'* There is a commonly held misconception that 
the Yadav temples arc crude and clumsy. This is not quite correct; it is the very 
laic copies of Yadav style from the 16lh and Hlh centuries that are crude. The 
Yadav temples in the palmy days of the style, such as seen at Ambernath, Balsane, 
Jhodga etc. arc some of the finest specimens of Indian temple architecture. 
Door-framfs Door-frames of all these temples are greately ornate. Consist¬ 
ing of two or three projections and decorated with geometric 
lozenge-shaped patterns and graceful scrolls, they have male and female dwarapalas 
in ‘ tribhanga ’ and other graceful poses. The thresholds have the kirtimukhas, 
the lintels have the Ganesh images on them. 

SiiiKHARS Very few of the original shikhars of these temples have come 

down to us. The main reason for this was, that, they were 
built of brick and mortar. However, those that come down, give us a full and clear 
idea of their shapes. A broad flat vertical band from the base to the lop ran along 
the corner of the square of the base. The space in between was filled in by tiers 
of motifs of miniature shikhars.These miniature shikhars were very small and 
did not obstruct the graceful upward sweep of the whole superstructure. This 
superstructure was surmounted by an amalaka and kalash. ( See plate VII, a) 

Temples of a similar style arc seen at places in Central India, and as already 
stated they belonged to a much larger family of Indo-Aryan temples^'. 

As would be shown below the Marathas developed a type of temples from 
the Yadav originals. Not only that, the only type of stone pillar used in the Maratha 
country till the Gujarat-Rajput and Cyprus pillars were introduced in the first 
quarter of the 18th century was the Yadav order. 

Renovations 

Renovation of an old shrine was an act equally meritorious as erecting 
new temple. In the whole of the Maratha period this was practised on a large scale. 
The reslrorations of a very late date naturally introduced many novel features in 
the old temples. It is bcacuse of these new fcatures-thc Maratha features of construc¬ 
tion that a number of old temples are considered here. It would have been perhaps 
better for the sake of calrity of understanding, if the main characteristics of a 
Maratha temple were discussed first. But such a description at this stage suits 
ill with the chronological and stylistic development that is traced here. However, 

15 CousENS, op. cit.. plates XVII, LXXVII, and CIV. 

1(» Ihhl. plale.s XXII and XLII. 

17 Brown P., httlian Architcrtitrr (Hindu and IJnddliist), plates LXXXVII. 

18 See plates IX and X. 
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ilic reader might profitably go through pages ( 85-86 ) of this work, before reading 
the discussion on old shrines. All these are datable on grounds of style to a period 
earlier limn that of Shivaji. 

Following is a list of some important temples renovated at this time. 


Bluileslivar 

Ganesli 

Khandoba 

Khandoba 

Narayneshvar 

Shiva 

Shiva 

Shiva 

Shambhii Mahadev 
Vitthal 

or these the Bhuleshvar^''at Yaval 
are quite ornate: others arc more or 


Yaval 

Poona( Kasaba Petit ) 

Pal 

Jejuri 

Pur 

Shirwal 
Baneshvar 
Pashan 
Shingaiiapur 
Vitlhalwadi( Poona ) 

mdiheShambhu Mahadev at Shingaiiapur 
less plain. 


BriULiiSitvAR The temple faces towards the north. I'lic garbhagriha of this 
( Yavat ) temple consists of a star-shaped hall, while there are two mandapas 
enclosed in a rectangular courtyard. A number of stucco shikhars make the temple 
quite conspicuous. It is a star-shaped shrine. The mandapa is a square. The 
pillars used in the temple arc of the Yadav order, and most of them are quite ornate. 
Some pillars, in the mandapa arc square on plan with vertical recesses and offsets. 
The doorframes are richly carved, so arc the mandapa walls. The ceiling of the 
mandapa is irebcalc. The material used for the temple is extremely well-polished 
black trap, so common in the region. 


Immediately in front of the original mandapa but at a much lower level than 
it, (the original temple stands on a raised platform some ten feet in height) is a small 
mandapa. It is an arched structure and its ceiling is a vault. The construction is 
in sharp contrast to the inner structures, is quite plain. 

The whole structure i.e. the shrine and both the mandapas arc covered by 
stucco shikhars. They follow the plan of the structures below, the one on the main 
shrine carrying over to the apex its star-shaped plan. In all cases a central tower 
either circular or octagonal is led up and thcamalakaand kalash placed on it. Around 
these towers are clusters of tall stucco minarets; and blocks with recessed arched 
niches and curvilinear roofs. 1 he minarets and niches are decorated with floral 
designs and geometric patterns in stucco. All around the temple and just above 
the cornice is a band of peacock and flower motifs ( see Fig. 12 ) 


19 For foil information of this tcmiile .sec : Naik .4. V., 77/r Wmle^hvar temple 
near Yarat, LtUCUl, March, 194:J, 95. 
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Fig. 12 Stucco motif on Bhulesiwar temple, Yavat. 

The shrine and the square mandapa are parts of the original temple datable 
to about the thirteenth century-^'. The stone verandahs and cells in the surrounding 
walls of the original temple were destroyed by the Iconoclast. The ones seen today 
are crude reconstructions. The shikhar and the vaulted mandapa are renovations 
carried out by Brahmcndra Swami in the first quarter of the 18th century. 

CiANFSii l aces the north. The garbhagriha is square on plan and has 

( Kasaba peth, ) vertical and horizontal offsets and recesses. The mandapa is 
( Poona ) square. Its ceiling is supported by four pillars and four pilasters 
of the Yadav order. The pillars have pronounced taper upwards that is so characteri¬ 
stic of very late works. The bracket capitals have motifs that seem to have been 
derived directly from the Naga motifs of the earlier works. The shikhar is in stucco 
and is a stunted cone with vertical, receding bands and a band of block motifs rim¬ 
ing round its base. A domical amalaka and a kalash surmount it. The temple is 
quite plain. The sabhamandapa is wooden. It is rectangular on plan and. is divided 
into a central nave and two side aisles by two rows of pillars bearing foliaicc'. wooden 
arches. The gateway to the entire enclosure is a pointed arch. 

According to legend, this temple was the work of Jijabai, the nv*lher ofShivaji. 
The main shrine and the mandapa can certainly be assigned to that period ( early 
17th century). The sabhamandapa is a later addition ( late 18th century ). The 
shikhar most probably, is of the same dale as the mandapa, though it is quite simple 
and exhibits quite an early phase in the development of the Maraiha shikhar 

20 Ibid, 
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KiiANrjoBA The temple consists of a square garbliagriha and a square mandapa 

( Pal ) of the open variety. These arc enclosed in a rectangular courtyard 

surrounded by pillared aisles. Both the garbhagriha and the mandapa are square 
on plan. The shrine has recesses and olTsets both vertical and horizontal. The 
mandapa has a stone asana all round. The pillars are of the Yadav order. The 
ceilings arc trebcate. The whole rectangular courtyard is surrounded by pillared 
aisles and arcades. There are several dipamalas and arched gateways around the 
temple. The pillared aisle on the north of the temple has crude pillars of the Yadav 
order. 

This temple has three distinct shikhars. The most prominent is the one on 
the main shrine, the second one covers the antarala, the third one is right in the 
centre of the mandapa. Immediately above the shrine a square stucco platform is 
led up some eight feet. This platform is decorated w ith arched recesses and on the 
corners are Cyprus pilasters. Above this is a band of lotus bud design so common 
to all Maratha works ( Fig. 10 ). Upon this platform is the main shikhar, a 
sleplike structure w'ilh nine storeys. The plan is polygonal. A fluted stucco amalaka 
and kalash surmount the shikhar. Each storey of the shikhar is decorated with 
recessed arched niches. On the four corners arc four small stucco minarets. 

The shikhar on the antarala occupies a smaller area. Its platform rises to 
the same height as the lotus-bud band. This is faced with blocks with arched 
niches and curvilinear roofs. Over this is an octagonal superstructure, each face 
containing a block with an arched niche in it. 

The third shikhar, i. c. the one on the mandapa is square on plan and has 
blocks with arched niches on them. Above this is an octagonal structure similar 
to the above. 

Many of the niches contain figures of gods and goddesses and other per¬ 
sonalities, who wear the characteristic pa^Jidi; the long, flowing an^arkha^ 
and sunvar and the prominent moustache of a Maratha warrior. A cap very similar 
to medieval European headdress is worn by some figures. All these arc in stucco. 

The pillared aisle, with the pillars of the Yadav order and the pillared mandapa 
in front of the temple were constructed by the famous Maratha general Dhanaji 
Jadhav. The arched cloisters and the magnificent gateways along with the bastion- 
cd wall that surrounds the temple are attributed to the Shindes.^'* it is more than 
likely that shikhars were also constructed by them and that the shrine itself w'as 
largely restored by them. 

Kuandoba The temple stands on a very high hill. The flat portion over the top 
( Jejuri ) of the hill is covered by an octagonal platform surrounded by stone 
arcades. In the centre of this octagon stands this famous shrine. ( Plate XIV, b) 

The shrine faces cast. The mandapa and garbhagriha arc both square on 
plan. The pillars used arc of the Yadav order. Those in the mandapa are tall 

21 Homhay Oazrftrrr, Satnm IjoO. ‘This teniplo was orijdnally constructed 

by one Aba t)in Padhode some 500 ycar.s ago’. 
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and well proportioned. The mandapa bears two inscriptions bearing the dales 
1381 A.D. and 1675 A. D. The former probably refers to the dale of the construc¬ 
tion of the original shrine and the latter to that of one of the renovation. In front 
of this hall is a rectangular portico. It is an arched structure, the facade being 
formed by three pointed arches. 

The whole temple is situated on a high hill. The cast and west approaches 
to the top, which arc simple flights, are little used, the main approach being from the 
north. This approach is spanned by several arches and flanked by numerous miniature 
shrines and lamp-pillars i.e. dipamalas. ( There are 18 arches and 350 dipamalas). 
These steps lead up the hill to a fort-like enclosure, oblong, eight sided and 359 
yds. round. The cloisters surrounding the courtyard have plain piers and piointed 
arches and Cyprus pillars with cusped arches. On four sides arc projecting balconies 
with Cyprus pillars, cusped arches and curvilinear roofs. The gateways arc 
massive pointed arches. 

The shikhar of this temple does not dilfer much from that of the Bhuleshvar 
temple in style. The central tower is a polygon and is surmounted by a rather 
large domical amalaka and kalash. Around it is a cluster of tall octagonal minarets 
in stucco. From the four cardinal points vertical stucco devices reach upto the 
amalaka in the old Yadav fashion. The most remarkable features are the flanking 
rectangular blocks with curvilinear roofs closely resembling similar objects in 
Rajput structures. 

In the case of this temple it would be necessary to assume that the structure 
of 1381 A.D. has been greatly altered in later renovations. Perhaps the garbhagriha 
is original and the pillars of the mandapa might also go back to the dale. But both 
have been repaired. The outer arched portico belongs to the later Peshwa period. 
The shikhar too belongs to the same date. During the years 1742 to 1770, Malhar- 
rao Khandoji and Tukoji Holkars did much for the temple. The entire surrounding 
works—cloisters, balconies and gateways, are their works. 

Narayanfshvar This shrine consists of a star-shaped garbhagriha and two man- 
( Pur ) dapas, one closed and one open. The open mandapa is greatly 
damaged. The superstructure is a tall stucco shikhar. Outside the rectangular 
courtyard in which it stands and on its backside is one large kund. 

The shrine is square on plan and faces east. The square is diagonally set 
towards the cardinal directions. The walls are angular in the old Yadav style. 
The horizontal mouldings in the walls are beautiful but are free from all figure 
sculpture, and the whole treatment suggests more of gcmoelric than of anthropo¬ 
morphic designing. The walls and their mouldings are cut according to geometrical 
patterns and not meant to receive any figure sculpture on them. The mandapa 
in its front is square on plan. The external mouldings of the garbhagriha are carried 
on the walls of the mandapa. The pillarss of the mandapa are of the Yadav order 
tall and extremely graceful in their dimensions. The naga capitals arc executed 
in the best style. Both the pillars and the bracket-capitals are undoubtedly old. 
This mandapa had another square mandapa in its front. On the entrance from the 
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outer to the inner mandapa is an excellent doorframe. Beautiful scrolls and well- 
cut dwarapalas decorate the frame. The outer mandapa is now practically ruined. 
Only the lower walls and the asanas over them stand. Tragments of pillars of the 
same design and style as that of the inner mandapa arc scattered aH the area. 

The shikhar of this temple is very interesting. It is in stucco. The plan of 
the shrine is carried upwards to the apex by a very clever use of stucco minaret- 
like devices, 'fhe central tower is square and diverges nearly at the end towards 
the apex that is crowned by a flat amalaka. Vertical bands lead up to it from all 
sides. And around this main frame-work a cluster of stucco minarets decorated 
with geometric patterns is placed. On each face is a semi-circular motif. The 
aiuarala has a stucco block with curvilinear roof. 

The dating of this temple is a rather diflicult task. There is no doubt that 
there was, on this spot a shrine similar on plan to the one standing today, and that 
the pillars in the mandapa, tlie beams, the asana etc. belong to that original shrine 
which might go back to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Shiva Just outside the \ illage of Shirval on the Poona-Salara road is a Shiva 
( Shirval ) shrine facing east. The shrine and the mandapa are both square on 
plan. It has Yadav pillars of a late date. The ceiling is trcbcale. 

Ihe main shikhar is a step-like structure in stucco. It has four storeyes. 
liacli storey consists of stucco blocks having arched niches and curvilinear roofs. 
The usual lotus-bud band runs round, the temple. 

The shikhara in the nandi canopy is more interesting. On its corners are 
four pilasters resembling those of a mosque. It has curvilinear roof and a domical 
amalaka. On all the four sides are four large niches with cusped arciics. In these 
niches arc images of Gopalkrishna, Rama-pancliayiana. Mahishasurmardini and 
Lakshmi-Narayana. They arc discussed under the sub-head ‘Decoration'. 

Ihe gateway is a graceful cusped arch supporicd on two Cyprus pilasters. 
Over the gateways is a small nagarkhana resting on three arched cell which arc paint¬ 
ed from inside. These along with tlic shikhars are of the late Peshwa period. 

SmvA Some six miles to llie south-west of Poona is a small village named 
( Pashan ) Pashan. Here is a Shiva shrine. It faces east. Tlic shrine is a small 
square. The mandapa is a rectangle, the diflcrcncc between the length and the 
breadth is not much. The pillars used for the mandapa arc very crude pillars of 
the Yadav order. '1 here arc four of them in the centre on which a corbelled out 
ceiling rests. The stone used for both the shrine and the mandapa is very rough. 
In front of this mandapa is another large square mandapa wnth arched openings on 
all sides and a domical roof resting on squ’mehes of the interwoven type ( sec plate 
XIII, 3). This ceiling was originally painted. 

The shikhar of the shrine is a stunted cone wJth ribs on its sides. 

The Mariili and Rama shrines in the same compound have octagonal shikhars 
with minarets and niched blocks. 
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In front of the shrine and the mandapa is a brick dipamala-cum-lov\ er, some 
forty feet in height. It has been provided with a winding staircase. Surrounding 
all this is an octagonal rampart in brick and mortar. Pointed arches pierce this 
rampart at places. There are square cells in the ramparts, with domical root's, 
file ceilings were originally painted. 

To the w'est of this enclosure is a small kiind. 

The shrine and the inner mandapa arc quite old. I he outer mandapa, the 
ramparts and cells in them belong to the Peshwa period and resemble closely similar 
structures on the Parvali hill near Poona. 

Banhshvar This temple has a square shrine, a square mandapa with rectangular 
( Nasrapur ). portico in front of the laitcr. The pillars are of the Yadav order. 
The shikhar is of the storeyed pattern. 

Shambiiu Mahadiw This temple stands on a liill in the company i>f some very 
( Shinganapur ) old and ruined shrines. The plan ol' the garbhagriha of 
this temple is quite similar to the Narayaneshvar temple at Pur. But the mandapa 
has porticos in front of its three entrances. This turns the plan into something 
like a cross. The exquisitely carved pillars are of the Yadav order. Scenes of 
hunting, dancing, and other human and animal figures are carved on the central 
blocks. The vedi of the mandapa and the w'alls of the garhhagriha arc carved with 
sculpture—^floral, geometrical and human. 

The mandapa has a conical roof in the centre of which is a stucco domical 
amalaka. On the three porticos of the mandapa are canopy-sliapcd superstruc¬ 
tures with Cyprus pilasters and foliated arches, 'fhe shikhar has Hal vertical bands 
on the corners reaching up to the domical amalaka. In the spaces in between i.c. 
facing NW, NE, SW, and SE, arc nine diminishing storeys each decorated with 
niched-block motifs, Tw'o lower storeys arc decorated with stucco figures. 

It is said that the construction of the temple was the work of one Balavant- 
rao and was financed by Shivaji. I'hc Oazeiteer says: ‘The modern ( Shivaji's ) 
workmanship is unusually good and very dilTcrent from the imitations of Hemad- 
panti work in other parts of the district.*- It is apparent that the stone v orkman- 
ship of which the Gazeitecr speaks so highly is a very late w'ork. Indeed, iwo pro¬ 
bable renovations of the temple arc often envisaged. The one carried out by or at 
the time of Shivaji, consisting of the entrance arches, gales and cloisters; and the 
other in the late Peshwa period consisting of the ‘ canopy ’ type shikhars on 
the mandapa and the shikhar using the niched block motif. The construction of 
the entire structure can also be assigned to the late Peshwa period, in view of the 
w'orkmanship in stone and stucco. But no definite evidence is available for this 
view.-'^ 

ViTTHALWADi The shrinc is square on plan and faces cast. 1hc mandapa 
( Poona ) immediately in front of the shrine is square and is of stone 
construction. The pillars used in this mandapa are of the Yadav order. Surround- 

22 Ibid., 585. 

23 For an excellent phutogj'apii of this temple see : Couskns, op. cit., Plate XCl. 
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ing these two are pillared aisles on all sides. The pillars arc similar to the mandapa 
pillars and each cell has a trebeale ceiling. The pillars of the aisle and the mandapa, 
(indeed, the whole stone work, ) are crude. A small door in the eastern wall opens 
in the ouicr rcclangle. Immediately in front of this wall is a rectangular stone 
mandapa. The construction is arched and the roof is a vault. The aisles of the 
older shrine arc carried forward to from a bigger rectangle by arcades. There is a 
pointed arch for the gate and over it is a nagarkhana. 

The old shrine is now encased in well-dressed stone masonry. 

The shikhar is octagonal and storeyed, each storey having niched blocks. 
( Plate XI, c ) 

Tradition ascribes this temple to Shivaji. The original shrine, mandapa 
and the inner aisles might be dated to that period; the outer mandapa, arcades 
and gateway along with the shikhar to a later period. 

It should be made clear that when trying to date any monuments on grounds 
of style, especially in a period like the pre-Peshwa period, when definite evidence 
for comparison is very little, one is on very insecure grounds. The dates given 
above are approximate, in most cases based on style. The criterion held being, 
that the works of the ITthcentury were, very late and crude copies of Yadav structures 
and further that the w'orks of a later date, based on much earlier models generally 
show signs of degeneration. 

With this much by way of introduction to the style of temples that immedi¬ 
ately preceded the Marathas and a glimpse of some of the prominent features of 
the Maratha restoration works, the discussion of Maratha temples proper can be 
undertaken. 

Maratha Temples 
Type ‘ A Nco-Yadav 

Vateshvar Temple The temple of Vateshvar at Saswad can be taken as a fairly 

( Saswad ) good example of a Maratha temple built on the Yadav 
style. It stands half a mile from the town on the Saswad-Purandhar road. Three 
square parts, the shrine, the mandapa and an open mandapa stand in front of each 
other. The shikhars of each of these members are pyramidal and their heights 
are so arranged, that all three together have a pyramidal effect. A (light of steps 
leads up to the courtyard, (see Fig. 13) 

The outer mandapa is of the open variety. It is square on plan. It has 
sixteen pillars. On both the corners of the facade are groups of four pillars each. 
In the centre are four and on each open side two. The six pilasters are in the wall 
of the inner mandapa. Fhese pillars and pilasters are of the Yadav order, and arc 
decorated with a number of chain motifs besides the traditional mouldings. Brackets 
with heavy roll-mouldings carry the trebeate ceilings on the nine cells formed by the 
pillars. 

The roof over this mandapa is conical and in the centre of this cone is 
a small stucco shikhar. On the four corners arc small minarets. 
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Inside this mandapa is a life-like image of Nandi. Its limbs, especially its 
legs, are faithfully rendered. 

The frame over the door leading into the inner mandapa is plain. The inner 
mandapa is also square on plan. It is closed on ail sides and its inner arrange¬ 
ments arc not dissimilar to those of the outer one. However, its walls arc exter¬ 
nally decorated with delicate mouldings in stone. 

Over this mandapa is a shikliar bigger than that on the open mandapa but 
smaller than that on the siirine. It has two storeys of niched blocks. It is square 
on plan. 

The garbhagriha or shrine is a square set diagonally towards the cardinal 
directions. Consequently, it touches the mandapa with one of its corners. I’he 
same mouldings as on the walls of the mandapa run along its walls. The walls 
look like a cluster of pilasters set diagonally near one another. '\ here arc small 
niches in the corner bands. 

The stone cornices arc ornate and project one and a half foot from the walls. 

The shikhar uses the same motifs, niche-block and minarets, as 
current in the late Maratha times. Its arrangement, however, is such as 
to suit the Yadav plan of the temple. 1‘hcre arc three tiers to the shikhar. The 
block motifs immediately above the corner bands arc very large. Tlic size of these 
diminishes in the two upper tiers. The space between these, that is the NE.,NW,, 
SW, and SE, is filled in with stucco minarets. Although there are three distinct 
storeys horizontally, the sizes and shapes of the motifs of the shikhar are so arranged 
as to achieve a unity in the vertical lines. Above this is a domical ajUiilaka. 

In the courtyard arc two tall dipmalas. 

Although small in size, the temple is quite goodlooking. 

Type ‘ A ’ ‘ Neo ’-Yadav ( General Characteristics ) 

As has already been shown, the vast majority of temples constructed in this 
region belonged to the Yadav style. The Marathas have built struclurcs that arc 
very close copies of the earlier structures. 

Plan The temples of this style face east. The garbhagriha is as a rule square. 

This square is not generally plain. As in the case of the Sangamcsln ar temple at 
Mahuli vertical projections arc introduced in the walls. But the more popular 
method was the setting of the square diagonally towards the cardinal directions. 
Thus the walls of the shrine face the north-east, the south-east, the south-west, 
and the north-west. The main entrance to the shrine opening in the antarala thus 
lies in the angle. Along the three remaining corners, broad flat bands led tip to 
the cornice; and they were carried right to the amalaka along the shikhar. The 
walls were given vertical pillar-like mouldings that turned the plain square into 
a star-shaped, multi-angled polygon. The arrangement of the plan would be much 
clearer from the plan in Fig. 13. 

Internally the garbhagriha is a very small square whose corners nearly touch 
the centres of the outer walls. 
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The antarala or anlc-chambcr into which the entrance to the garbhagriha 
opens and which connects the shrine and the mandapa is always rectangular 
on plan. 

The mandapa of the temples of tin's type arc of the open variety. The walls 
come only uplo half the height of the temple, there the stone asanas are set and the 
part above them is kept open; the only notable exception to this almost general 
rule being the Bhargavarama temple at Dhavadshi which has a closed mandapa. 
The mandapa whether closed or open is always square. The plan of the cross is 
seen at the Kashi Vishveshvar at Mahiili. 

Pillars The original Yadav temples being strictly trebeate in construction de¬ 
pended on the pillars entirely. Tlie nco-Yadav style of the Marathas, 
made use of the arcuate method and used the dome as a ceiling for the garbha¬ 
griha. Naturally they required no pillars in the main shrine. 

But pilasters and pillars were required both for the antarala and the mandapa. 
The pillars were used either singly or in groups of two or four as in the Changa 
Vateshvar and Sangameshvar temples at Saswad. In respect of designs the pillars 
of these temples are close copies of the Yadav order. In most cases the dimensions 
that imparted the original works their grace arc not used, consequently looking 
very much mediocre. But the main fe iturc of the Yadav order, the square octagonal, 
square and round shape is preserved. Motifs of the kani and the chain motif were 
largely used. Kiriimukhas in low relief and other figures were often carved on 
the square blocks (Changa-Vateshvar, Saswad). (Plate X,d). Naga bracket 
capitals were also used in some cases—Mahuli and Dhavadshi. 

The pilasters arc of the same style. 

Doortramls The door-frames have the motifs of Ganesh and the kirtimukha 
on their lintels and thresholds respectively. Their only decora¬ 
tion is a scroll or a geometric design. No longer do the graceful dwarapalas 
adorn them. 

Clilings The ceilings of the garbhagriha are domical. The dome is based 
on an octagon formed with the help of squinches. The latter are 
formed out of projecting stones into which a pointed arch is often cut. ( Plate XIM ) 
In the centre of the dome a lotus pendant was often hung. 

The ceilings of the antarala consist of flat slabs of stone. 

The ceiling of the mandapa is trebeate with the exception of the Dhavadshi 
temple. The pillars i.c. the beams resting on them, divide the entire area of the 
mandapa into nine cells. Each of this square is separately scaled. The ceiling of 
the Dhavadshi mandapa is a dome based on arches in the walls. Each wall has 
two recessed arches in it and the squinches are of the interwoven variety. 
Construction The temples are constructed in well-dressed black trap and mortar. 

The construction is generally trebeate, with the exception of the 
domes over the shrine. 

Transformation Erom the square of the shrine an octagon is formed with the 
help of squinches already described earlier. The method of trans¬ 
formation used in the Dhavadshi mandapa is slightly different as explained aobve. 
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SriiKHARS It is the shikliars of lliese temples tliat are interesting. The plan of tlie 
temples and their pillars follow very closely Yadav prototypes as already 
seen. But the shikhars do not. The problem faced by both the craftsmen, the 
Yadav and the Maratha was the same. It was, leading the vertical offsets of the 
walls right uplo the apex and to preserve the sweeping effect that the corner bands 
produce. 

The older artists carried the flat corners to the apex with the help of flat 
curvilinear bands that ran all along the shikhar and ended at the sides of theamalaka. 
Each angle of the wall of the shrine was then carried upwards with vertically dimi¬ 
nishing rows of replicas of the shikhar. ( Plate VII, a). As the whole structure 
contracted towards the top the size of these miniature replicas diminished gradually. 
Thus the top of the structure or the base of the amalaka was a miniature replica 
of the ground plan of the shrine, achieved with gracefully sweeping vertical lines. 

The Maratha artists gave their answer in a rather different way. At some 
places they used the older method, the only difference being that the replicas 
have lost their distinctness and have become plain blocks of similar shapes, tho¬ 
roughly conventionalized in the course of centuries. This type of shikhars are seen 
on the Kedareshvar temples on the Jotiba hill near Kolhapur, the Shiva temple 
on the Panhala fort and a number of Kolhapur temples, including the one of Ambabai. 
( Sec Plate VTI, b ). 

In other examples, the Maratha craftsmen have altogether abandoned the 
vertical flat bands on the corners. The second and most characteristic change was 
the replacement of the shikhar replica motif by the minaret and block motifs. Both 
these motifs arc seen everywhere in Maratha religious architecture. It is pro¬ 
bably only in Maharashtra that this sort of motifs are used. They can be easily 
said to be the distinguishing feature of Maratha architecture. And hence they 
are described in detail below. 

The ‘block-motif’ is a stucco block. It is either square or rectangular on 
plan and is often provided with a lotus-petal led base. On its front side an arched 
niche is carved. The arch generally is of the cusped variety. Small stucco images 
of mythological persons and deities are often placed in these niches. If not, geo¬ 
metrical and floral designs are used. The block has a curvilinear roof with a pi¬ 
nnacle. This motif is used on almost all Maratha shikhars for all conceivable pur¬ 
poses and at all possible places. Various sizes of it are seen. 

The minaret was another such motif. It was either square or octagonal on 
plan. Its height and size varied according to the needs of the particular situation 
and were not governed by any rules or conventions. Stucco geometric designs in 
low relief were the only decoration used on them. The minarets v ere also some¬ 
times provided with lotus-petalled bases. As a rule these minarets had a small 
dome over their tops. 

Another motif used was the miniature amalaka. These miniature amalakas 
vertically combined together in diminishing sizes often replaced a minaret. 
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The place of the amalaka was taken by a solid miniature dome (henceforth 
called ‘ domical amalaka. ' ) Tiiis dome was always fluted and w^as always provided 
with the lotiJS'pctal base. On its top >vas an inverted lotus and a conventiona- 
liml kalash. 

A central lower covered the main shrine and around it the above motifs 
were placed. It is the numberless combinations of these motifs that explain the 
apparently bewildering variety of Maratha shikhars. It is these motifs and their 
combinaiio c lltat arc the main characteristics of the Maratha works of the eighteenth 
century. 

Turning once again to Type ‘ A ' shikhars, the flat vertical band was dis¬ 
carded and its place was taken by a series of blocks of diminishing size. ( Plate, Vll c ) 
In a very similar fashion the shikhar replica was substituted by block and minaret 
motifs, but the substitution was in the same storeyed manner as the earlier 
works. T he resulting eflect of these new innovations was not quite the same every¬ 
where. There resulted a great variety, each example being unique. But the up¬ 
ward sweep that was so characteristic of the early Yadav shikhars is practically 
absent in the Maratha works. Only in certain cases where the motifs are 
subdued in outlines a faint glimpse of that sweep is discernible. ( Vishveshvar- 
Mahuli, Bhargavaram-Dhavadshi ), Indeed in the latter case the minaret motif 
is synclironised with so many angular ribs of the central tower so cleverly as to 
produce this eflect. The Saswad, Mahuli and Pur shikhars arc interesting and quite 
impressive in their own way, but lack the sweeping curviliner outlines of the former 
works. They look more like a collection of several individual members rather 
than a united wdnole. 

The niches in the sliikhars were decorated wu'th figures in stucco. The most 
popular were the Ram-Panchayatan, Nar-Simha, Gopalakrishna and so on. They 
are discussed under ‘Decoration.' 

Sci’i PiURi Figure sculpture is conspicuous by its absence. All that is to be 
round on these lemj)les is discussed under the title ‘ Decoration\ 


Following i 

Kashivishveshvar 

s a list of some prominent temples of this type : 

Mahuli 

1735 

Sangarneshvar 

Mahuli 

1740 

Bhargavarama 

Dhavadshi 

1745 

Vateshvar 

Sasw'ad 

1725 

San gam esh war 

Saswad 

1725 

Kcdarcslnur 

Jotiba Hill, Kolhapur 

1808 

Kcdareslivar 

Jotiba Hill, Kolhapur 

1730 

Kanakeshvar 

Kanake.shvar Hill, Kolaba 

7 

Vitthal 

Kolhapur 

? 

Shiva 

Panhala Fort 

7 
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iMaratli;! IViiipIes 'I\pe ‘ B \ Indo-Aryan 

MoiriNIRAI AT NTVASI' 

Ncvasc, a laluka town in ihe Ahmadnagar district is not a very big place. 
The town is practically hidden by tlic large nninbcr of trees surrounding it. Iis 
presence is brought to ihc visitors' notice by a tall and elegant tower tliai rises 
sharply over the rest of the horizon. 

This impression of a sweeping height is strengthened as one approaches 
this tower. Ihc lower is the shikhar of the Mohiniraj temple. It stands in the 
midst of the town. A number of drab little modern houses seem to encroach upon 
its aristocratic dignity by their close proximity. Unlike most temples in this area, 
there is no courtyard or a surrouding wall around it. And it consists only of a 
garbhagriha and a maitdapa with an antarala in between. 

* 

The temple is raised on a platform five feet in height. The mandapa is square 
on plan. It has twelve pillars of the type shown in ( plate IX e. ) They are 
quite tall and their proportions arc elegant. Above them arc heavy bracket-capi¬ 
tals with kichakas on them. These carry heavy beams. They form an octagon. 
On this octagon the dome of tlic ceiling rests. In the centre of each beam is a 
circular medallion, depicting incidents from the life of Lord Krishna. The ceiling- 
dome is rather shallow. It has concentric rings of stone cusps and other motifs. 
In the centre hangs an ornate pendant. Its roof is a large dome in stucco. At 
all the three entrances are dwarapalas with big moustaches and dresses resembling 
those of Maratha warriors of the 18th century. Above the asanas the mandapa 
is open. The open spaces have now been filled up. Below the asana the wall 
of the mandapa has the same mouldings as that of the shrine. 

The antarala is quite small. The doorframes of the shrine arc well adorned 
by pilasters of the same design as that of the pillars in the mandapa. A number 
of dwarapalas carved in stone stand on both the sides. 

The shrine is square on plan. Its ceiling is a shallow dome. Apart from 
the horizontal mouldings on its walls there are vertical offsets and recesses in it. 
However, they are not very prominent or deep to modify in any degree the square 
plan of the shrine. The roll and kani mouldings occur frequently on the w'alls. 
A band of geese motifs that runs along the temple forms perhaps the only figure 
decoration on the wall. 

The shikhar is a very tall stone tower with exceedingly elegant proportions 
and outlines. Its chief decorations consist of, vertical bands of the ‘ Purna-Kalash ' 
motifs that run along all the four corners, and miniature replicas of itself that clus¬ 
ter around it. This shikhar, in fact, the whole temple conforms closely to the 
Northern or Vesara or Tndo-Aryan style of architecture. ( Plate, VIII,a ) 

Apart from the grace imparted to the temple by the correct dimensions, 
the most remarkable feature of this temple is, that it is purely Hindu in style, and 
no constructional or decoialivc devices from Islamic architecture arc usej any¬ 
where. 
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Typt* H, liido-Arviin ( Cujanit aiicJ Rajastlian ) (General Characteristics) 

I he temples of this type wore f<ishiono<l alter late medieval temples on the 
Vesara style as seen in (jiijarat and Rajputana, both Hindu and Jaina. I he temple 
oi Mohiniraj at \e>asc has already been described as a typical example of this style. 

Pr .AN Facin^i either cast or north. The garbhagriha is square botli externally and 

internally. The vertical offsets of the w^alls alter the exact square of the 
plan. Antarah is alw'ays rectangular and generally covers the whole of the shrine. 
The mandapa is always square. In some cases such as the Trimbakeshvar and 
Sundaranarayan temples at Nasik and the Shiva temple at Kaygaon porches pro¬ 
ject on ilirce sides to cover the three entrances to the mandapa. ( Fig. 14 ) 

Pillars The ceiling of the shrine is domical and as such requires no pillars. 

The antarala has either no pillars at all or pilasters of the same design 
as that of the mandapa. The pillars in the mandapa are twelve in number. Four 
are in the corners and the other eight form an internal octagon in the square of 
the mandapa, that is, they form the points of the octagon that is formed by the beams 
resting on them. Although there are varieties in the details of the designs of the 
pillars they follow a common pattern and can be put in a single class. The pillars 
have square bases, and for two or two and a half feet this square is carried up. The 
rectangular faces thus obtained arc then decorated with incised lloral designs. 
Then the pillar turns into an octagon, each face of which is decorated with some 
floral design. Above this, the part is fluted. Then comes the round or octagonal 
part that has the smallest diameter in the pillar. This part is decorated w'ith the 
motif of bells hung on chains. Above this is another octagonal portion. Over 
this a cushion motif is placed that carries the bracket-capital. T he bracket-capitals 
have the dwarfs or Kichaka motifs on them. ( Plate X, f ) 

Another type of pillar is seen in the Vishnu mandir at Tokc. This pillar 
is square and on its corners is a rope motif ( See plate X, g ). 

UooRi RAMI s The doorframes of the antarala and the garbhagriha arc always 
objects of great beauty. On the thresholds arc the Kirtirnukhas and 
on the lintels are the Ganesh images. The doorframe designs vary greatly. It is 
either a single frame or a combination of two or more, receding frames. They arc 
decorated w'ilh scroll and geometrical motifs and at their bases are nicely cut 
dvvarpalas, male and female. In addition to the scrolls, or even replacing them, 
are pilasters of the same design as the pillars used in the Mohiniraj temple at 
Nevase. 


Cf)N.sTRi’( Ti()\ The construction is in stone and mortar. The stone is always 
well-dressed. The construction is generally trebeate. but as in 
the Trimbakeshvar and Sundernarayan temples at Nasik and the Shiva temple 
at Kaygaon cusped stone arches are used in the porches. 

CiiiJNCiS The ceiling of llic garbhagriha is a plain dome. It rests on an octagon 
formed with the help of arched squinches. Its only decoration is the 
lotus perdant in the centre. The ceiling of the antarala is made of flat stone slabs. 



Maratha Pillars ( Wooden & Stone ) 












Plate X 
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The ceiling oi‘ the mandapa is generally an extremely ornate corbelled out 
dome based on the octagon formed by the beams resting on the eight pillars. The 
main decoration of this dome is a number of concentric rings profusely carved \\ ltli 
several floral motifs. These designs consist of several lotus motifs and cusps. 
Images in stone, mostly of apasaras and Radha-Krisluia are placed on this dome 
like the spokes of a wheel. The central pendant is very beautiful in most cases. 
1'hc beams of the octagon are decorated with medallions depicting incidents from 
the life of Lord Krishna. 

A.sanas In the mandapa, asanas, i. c. stone benches with reclining backs are 
provided. They run along the outline ol‘ the square and arc pierced 
by the doors to the mandapa. 

Mori ifiNCis The Shilpa Shastrasusually laid down the rules about the shapes and 
order of the mouldings which the wails of the temples should be given. 

I hesc rules were strictly observed only in the early medieval centuries and were 
dilTerent in xarious regions. The place of the usual gajatliara. ashvathara and 
piirushathara is taken in the Maratha w^orks, almost in all cases, by flat bands in 
all temples. The kani and a cushion*!ike roll-moulding are the most common 
motifs iji the walls. The mouldings on the garbhagriha, antarala and the mandapa 
W'crc continuous till the flat portion technically known as the mandovara 
w'as arrived at. Here, the walls of the shrine and antarala continued upwards, 
wdiile the kakshasana or asana w'as placed on the walls of the mandapa. Above 
them the mandapa was open. The mandovara of the antarala and the vedi of the 
mandapa were often profusely decorated W'ith stone sctilpiiire. 

The walls were given vertical oifsets intended to acceniualc the shade and 
light pallcrns that the horizontal mouldings created. 

Small niches are placed on all cardinal directions in the mandovara. They 
have miniature pilasters of the same design as the mandapa pillars. In some cases 
the niches are on the shikhars i.c. just above the cornice instead of on the mand¬ 
ovara ( Mohiniraj, Nevase ) 

Horizon lAL The roll and kani motifs, i.c. continuous bands of these shapes and de¬ 
signs arc used. The usual gajathara and ashvathara have given place 
to plain bands or geometric patterns. The same mouldings are continued on the 
walls of the antarala and the mandapa—of course upto the asanas. In the centre 
of the wall generally runs a wide flat band. On the corners facing w'est, north, 
and south are small niches for subsidiary deities. The niches have pilasters of the 
.same design as pillars, and flat ceilings. 

VERTICAL As already slated the shrine has an angular plan. This is achieved by 
putting a number of angular pilasier-like motifs ( bearing the same 
horizontal mouldings ) diagonally near each other. It is these closely set pilasters 
that form the four walls north-west, north-east, south-west and south-east. And 
it is these vertical oiVsets and recesses that arc carried up the shikhars. The antarala 
has no vertical mouldings. 
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SlIIKlJAR 


The shikhar of the garbhagnha of this type of temples is of stone. Its main 
decoration consists of a number of replicas on its corners. A large amalaka and 
a kalash surmount it. The shikhar of this type is an imposing lower with an 
upward sweep. (See Plate VIII ). One of the number of replicas covers 
the anlaral .1 as well. The mandapa has roofs of two types. They have either 
plain domes as on the Mohiniraj at Nevase, Siddheslivar at Tokc or the Shiva 
temples at Kaygaon and Pravara-Sangam; or conical roofs of the original Vesara 
pattern. I'hey arc decorated with motifs w4iich must have been directly derived 
from the miniature replicas of shikhars or very small domes. The porches arc 
roofed with similar cones. These roofs are seen on the Nasik temples of Trimba- 
keshavar, and Rameshvar. The Sundarnarayan temple has bulbous domes over 
its porches. The Kala-Rama mandir has a fluted dome, both over the porch and 
and the mandapa. 


Di ( ORATION The main decorations of these temples consist of the mouldings on 
the walls, the shapes of the domes and shikhars, the arches on the 
porches, llic sculptures on the ceiling dome of the mandapa and the mandovara 
and vedi of the garbhagriha and the mandapa respectively. The pillars of these 
temples arc also carved. (I or detailed discussion see ‘ Decoration ’ ) 


A list of .some prominent temples of this type is as follows : 


Sidd!ic.shvar 

Mohiniraj 

Shiva 

Shiva 

Shiva 

Trimbakeshvar 
Sundaranarayaii 
Rameshvar 
Kala Rama 
Bliimashankar 


Tokc 

Nevase 

Pravara-Sangania 

Kaygaon 

Changdev 

Nasik 

Nasik 

Nasik 

Nasik 

Bhimashankar 


1760 

1760-70 


1750 

1756 

1747 

1782 

1800 or so. 


Maratha Temples : T ype C - Maratha 
TuLsiiiBAG Temple (Poona) 

1’hc Tulshibag temple in the Poona city Ls remarkable in a number of ways. 
It shows the Maratha (Type C) temple in its fully developed form. Its shikhar 
is one of the most artistic creations of its sort. The images of Rama, Sita and Laksha- 
mana in marble brought from Rajputana are probably the most beautiful in Poona. 
Finally, it was constructed on orders from the third Peshwa Balaji Bajirao in 1761. 

Tlic temple consists of a square garbhagriha, a rectangular portico, and a 
large sabhamandapa in its front. On either side arc small shrines of Ganesh and 
Shiva. The whole is enclosed in a very spacious rectangular courtyard. The 
whole courtyard is paved in stone. 
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The garbhagriha is square on plan, and its walls are severely plain. Its 
ceiling is a dome. Near the back wall stand the graceful marble images. Behind 
them is a •’makara’ ( canopy ) made of silver plates. The doorframes of the shrine 
are also covered with silver plates. 

'The portico has three cusped arches carried on plain stone pillars. Its ceil¬ 
ing is made of flat stone-slabs. 

In front of this portico a false wooden facade is attached. This hall has 
slim Cyprus pillar^ carrying foliated arches over them. 

1 here is a sabhamandapa in front of the temple. The portion that is exactly 
in front of the temple is a spacious rectangular hall. On both sides are aisles. The 
pillars of this hall are plain square shafts. There are foliated and cusped wooden 
arches between them. The ceiling of the central nave and the side of aisles is extreme¬ 
ly ornate. It is adorned wiih thin framework designs very similar to those on 
page 32. 

The shikhar has seven storeys. The lowest is square on plan, the rest being 
polygonal. It has peculiar balconies in stucco. They consist of Cyprus pilasters, 
cusped arches and the curvilinear roofs. In the lowest storey the balcony motif 
is seen in all clarity. In the upper storeys along with the diminishing size clarity 
also diminishes. In the three upper-most tiers the niche-block motif appears in 
the conventional form. I'he shikhar can thus be said to represent the complete 
evolution of the niche-block motif. The shikhar is very tall and its proportions 
are so arranged as to keep the upward tendency of the pyramid unbroken. 

Floral designs in low relief and a large number of stucco figures adorn the 
niches in the shikhar. 

The spectacle of the proximity of the severe plainness of the shrine and its 
walls, and the rich ornament of the shikhar is remarkable indeed and is a characteri¬ 
stic of Maraiha temples. 

Type C-Maratha ( General Characteristics ) 

Side by side with the types A and B discussed above, another style was slowly 
developing itself in the region. It was this style that ultimately became predominant. 
The temples of this type arc numberless and cover a period more than a hundred 
years from 1725 onwards. And it is this style that still coniinucs to be used in this 
area. 

Plan Temples of this style face either north or east. The garbhagriha 

both internally and externally is square. The only decoration 
sometimes introduced is the vertical offsets given to the wall. This plan is sometimes 
changed as at the Someshvar at Poona, tw'o small shrines for subsidiary dei'j'cs arc 
built on either side of the front wall, thus forming along with the portico a T. The 
Ganesh temple at fasgaon has such subidiary shrines on ail the four corners and 
the four walls have porticos before them. 

In the case of Paiichayauui temples such as the Devadeveshvar on the Parvati 
hill and the Jogeshvari at Poona four subsidiary shrines arc placed on the four 
corners of the main shrine, but at a distance from it. 
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The anlaral is altogether dispensed with. Its place is taken by an open portico. 
The portico covers the entire front wall and often extends slightly beyond it. It 
is rectangular on plan. 

In a majority of cases the place of the mandapa is taken by a largo, rec¬ 
tangular sahhamandapa of wooden construction. 

The square stone mandapa is also seen in some cases such as the Rameslivar 
and Jogeshvari temples at Poona. 

In the Rajeshvar temple at Darewadi , there is a rectangular stone portico 
in front of the shrine. In its front is a square stone mandapa and again in its front 
is a stone portico. The characteristic Maratha plan may thus be summarised as 
having a square shrine, a rectangular portico and a rectangular sahhamandapa. 

Pillars The garbhagriha has always a domical ceiling and as such 

requires no pillars. The portico has an open frontage with 
three arches supported on two pillars and two pilasters adjoining the side walls. 
The pillars used are of the following types : 

1 ) Yadav Order : As in the older Yadav temples but rather short and thick. 

( Ganesh Temple, Jadhavwadi, Diva). ( Plate X, d ) 

2 ) Masonry piers in stone or brick. These arc used along with plain pointed 

arches. ( Devadeveshvar and Vishnu temples on llic Parvali liil) near Poona. ) 

3 ) Cyprus Order : This is the most popular order of pillars in late Maratha archi¬ 

tecture. It is used in combination with the cusped arches. Pillars of stone 
and of wood are used. ( Someshvar, Tulshibag, Poona; Ganesh, Fasgaon. ) 

The sahhamandapa is rectangular on plan. This rectangle is divided by 
two row's of pillars into a broad central nave and two side aisles. 1'lie sabhamandapa 
is always in wood and uses the following three kinds of pillars. 

1 ) Plain shafts : Plain square shafts were used with foliated wooden arches 

( Tulshibag, Poona ). ( Plate IX, a ) 

2 ) Cyprus Order : Pillars of the Cyprus order and foliated or cusped wooden 

arches are used at many places, ( Kelibag and Sangam Temples at Nagpur ) 
Stone pillars of the same order and cusped arches also in stone are used in the 
Rajeshvar temple at Darewadi. ( Plate X, c) 

3 ) Fluted Pillars : In the Ram mandir at Alandi circular fluted pillars in wood 

are used. They do not carry any arches. { Plate XI, b ) 

Cliling The ceiling of the garbhagriha is as a rule a dome, both of the 

corbelled and true varieties. The central lotus pendant in 
stone is always the only ornament. Some temples, especially those at Nagpur have 
a spiral variety of dome (corbelled out but conical ). 

The ceiling of the portico is made of flat stone slabs. 

The ceiling of the mandapa ( when and if there is one ) is generally domical 
( Rameshvar., Poona ). Both in appearance and construction it resembles that of 
the shrine. In three cases an engineering feat in the form of a flat stone ceiling 



T/pe C ( Maratha ) Shikhars 
a Poona 
h Mahuli 
c Vitthalwadi 







Maratha Shikhars 
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without any supports like pillars and beams, is achieved. The temples are, the 
Nageshvar at Poona, a temple at Alandi, and Mahalakshmi temple at Wai. The 
ceiling of the last one has collapsed. The former two arc still standing. They 
are nearly fifteen feet square. This flat ceiling is consiructcd of stone slabs having 
exceedingly fine joints and cemented with extremely adhesive mortar. It is quite 
likely that iron clamps are used. 

The ceiling of the sabhamandapa was in wood. This ceiling was in three 
parts. The one on the central nave w'as horizontal w'hile those on the two side 
aisles were slanting, following the line of the roof. All these parts w-ere made of 
long wooden planks closely fitted together and running diagonally across the rec¬ 
tangle of the hall. In most cases this alone constituted the ceiling. But in some 
cases e.g. the Belbag and Someshvar temples Poona geometric and floral designs 
were fitted on them with wooden framework. These were prepared by pinning on 
the ceiling small wooden stripes already cut according to the design desired. Annual 
treatment with oil and polish imparted this ceiling an excellent shine and with the 
shining pillars and arches the sabhamandapa appealed to the eye greatly. The 
beaut> of the sabhamandapa was enhanced by the large number of glass chande¬ 
liers and richly brocaded tapestry that oiten hung from the ceiling. 

Construction The construction till now was generally in stone. During the 
Maratha period the brick and mortar construction was widely 
used, along with stone construction. Till this time the trebeale method was the 
only method used, at least for the temples. The Maralhas began to use widely 
arcuate constmetion for all purposes in the temples. The ‘true' principle was used 
not only for the arches of the portico but also for the domes of the garbhagriha 
and the mandapa. 

In the case of brick structures, the building was covered by plaster. The 
superstructure or shikhar of the temple of the Maratha style was always in brick 
and mortar. 

Transition The ‘ transition ' constitutes an important feature of all buikl- 

tPlatc XIII ) ings both in their structural and ornamental aspects. The 
method that is used to change the square plan of the room into an octagon or a many- 
sided polygon on which the circular dome rests, is technically known as the ‘ transi¬ 
tion ’ or ‘ transformation This transition is generally achieved with the help 
of squinches. A squinch is a straight or arched structure across the interior angle 
of a square tower or room as a support for a side of an octagon. Some types of 
squinches, used in Maratha structures, arc described below. 

The easiest method is to cut the corner otT at the necessary height with the 
help of a triangular stone slab. To give more strength to this slab a stone bracket 
is inserted below it in the corner. This method is used in many small temples. 
Then this octagon was turned into a sixtecn-sided polygon with similar slabs. 

Two stones project from the walls and on this an arch ( cither true or cor¬ 
belled ) is built , and thus a side is prepared for the octagon. The base of the arch 

M.A..7 
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can be placed in the walls themselves instead of on projecting stones. Both the 
variations arc seen in Maratha temples. 

The third and most artistic variety is found in all later Maratha temples and 
from its appearance and construction can be called ‘ intcrwoven-arch type The 
use of this kind of squinches involves a structural change in the building. The 
sides of the square arc cither arches or have recessed arches in the walls . These 
arches form the basis of the squinching system. From the corners brick work is 
corbelled out and converges towards a sixteen-sided polygon on which the dome is 
to rest. The squinch can be best explained only with the help of an illustration. 
( Plate XllL 3). The best examples of such squinches arc seen in the Devadeveshvar 
and Rameshvar temples :.t Poona; and the mand.apa of the Dnyaneshvar temple 
atAlandi. In the latter case these squinches arc carried up right from the base of 
the walls. The Gol Ghumal at Bijapur is the largest square cell utilising this type of 
squinching system, 

MouLDiNCis The walls of all the temples of this type are generally plain. 

And the only mouldings on them arc the vertical offsets on 
the walls of the garbhagriha. 

Nicni-s Only three niches, facing the south, north, and. west in the 

centre of the walls of the garbhagriha are to be seen. Most 
of the temples, how'cver, do not have their severe plainness relieved by these niches. 
DooRiRAMiis The doorframes of this type of temples arc very simple and 

plain. On the lintci is the Ganesh and on the threshold there 
is a kirtiniukha or a semicircular or angular projection. 

Shikhars Maratha shikhars present a bewildering variety and defy all 

attempts to put them in well-marked groups. However 

an attempt is made to show 
.some broad types and to 
trace their evolution. 

a) The shrine is given a 
trcbcale or a domical ceiling 
and above it a conical 
roof slanting on all four 
directions is built in stucco. 
At the apix is a small 
pinnacle. Most village shri¬ 
nes use this crude type of 
shikhar. 

b) A stucco roof square on 
plan, converging towards the 
apex in various curvilinear 
outlines surmounts many 
Poona temples. The sides 
or faces of these shikhars 



Fig. 15 Shikhar at Poona. ( Type C) 
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are decorated willi vertical and horizontal offsets. Sometimes, as in the case of a 
Shiva temple near the police lines in theShukravar peih Poona, lotus petals decorate 
the corners of the cone, and various animals like ihe monkey and tiger decorate 
it in stucco. Another variant of this type, but with straight instead of curvilinear 
outlines is seen on the Ganesh temple in the Parvati lake. Both the kinds arc 
surmounted by a domical amalaka and a kalash. 


c) A bulbous dome with four minarets on four corners of the shrine and two on 
the portico. This is surmounted by a domical amalaka or a kalash only. No 
important temple exhibits this close copy of a mosque, but many such temples arc 
seen in villages. (See fig. 15) 


d) Dome as in (c) above, a row of small block motifs surrounds the lower portion 
of the dome so that less than half of it is seen. The minarets arc now diminished 
in their heights ( Shiva temple near Sangam Poona ) ( Plate XI, a ) 

e) Instead of the bulbous dome a hemispherical dome is used. The rest of it remains 
as in (d). 


f) Another variety of the 
dome motif is used on ilic 
Omkareshvar temple at 
Poona. The outline of the 
dome is neither bulbous nor 
hemispherical, but concave. 
The dome is given a circular 
base and over this a concave 
dome with lotus-petal design 
in stucco is erected. The 
central shikhar of this shrine 
is a similar dome with a 
platform of four storeys. 
( Fig. 17 ) 

g) The use of the domical 
roof was further developed 
with the addition of a high 
pedestal for the dome. In 
this case, the dome is much 
smaller in size and is solid. 
This pedestal is decorated 
with horizontal storeys— 
( not quite prominent ), and 
vertical pn*jccling bands 
ninning from the base to the 
top of the shikhar. They 

are decorated with stucco designs in low relief. The plan is square. Ihc whole 
is surmounted with a domical kalash. The most simple example is seen at Kondhan- 
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pur near Poona. Some shikhars of this type arc very ornate and are seen on the 
Lakshmi and Vaman temples at Theur. ( Fig. 16) 

h) The next step was the near eclipse of the dome and the prominence of the pedestal. 
This is seen in the case of the shikhars of the BJiuIcshvar, Yavat and Jejuri temples. 
The pedestal has now taken the form of a taller lower over the shrine and it is more 
ornate. The vertical and horizontal offsets are more ornate, but a bit suppressed 
in their outlines (Plate XIV, b, and XI, b.) 

i) Around this central lower a number of minarets and block motifs arc placed. 
'1 he Narayaneshvar at Pur and the Bhargavarama at Dhavadshi have such kind 
of shikhars. ( Plate VII, c ) 

j) The plan of the central tower is changed from the original square to an octagon 
or a twelve-sided polygon. And its storeys are now very prominent. Each storey 
becomes a row of niched blocks alternating with minarets or amalaka motifs. This 
is tiic most popular form of a Maralha shikhar. As in the case of Shirval temple 
or the Devadeveshvar temples on the Parvati hill near Poona, the first storey is 
often square, the next ocatgonal and the above storeys twelve-sided. The most 
simple form of this type is seen on the Vitthalwadi temple ( see plate XI, c), the 
most ornate on the Shiva temple in the Somwar peth, Poona, the tallest on the 
Tulshibag temple at Poona and the most impressive on the Vishnu temple on the 
Parvati hill near Poona. 

It can be easily seen that by alternating relative proportions of the various 
features: by giving prominence to some and by depriving some of their boldness 
and by changing the arrangements of the block and minaret motifs, innumerable 
varieties of this shikhar can be obtained. 

k) The shrine is covered by a fluted cone with a lotus-petal base and having an 
inverted lotus on its lop. This is surmounted by a domical amalaka and a kalash. 
The best specimen of this type of shikhar is seen on the temple built by the Satara 
Rani at Mahuli. The type is more popular in the Satara region although some 
shikhars of this type arc seen in Poona. ( Plate XII, a ) 

l) This is also a cone, divided into shallow storeys. Each storey has upon it a 
band of pot-like motifs. Such shikhars are seen at the Tulshibag temple at Poona, 
and some temples at Wai. ( Plate XIT, b ) 

It is quite likely that the Maratha shikhar, as seen in the 18th and 19th centuries 
developed by the same stages as traced above, that is from a dome to a multistoreyed 
ower. But as the dates of many intermediate types cannot be definitely ascertained, 
nothing can be said with certainty. It is also likely that the present Maratha shikhar 
is an evolution, by a number of stages, of the Yadav shikhar. However, as not 
a single example that would represent any intermediate stage in this evolution is 
seen anywhere, this explantion would have to be discarded, at least, for the time 
being. Another likelihood is that the Maraihas copied in all its details the 
Ciopuram structures of the Dravid temples of South India. From the rectangular 
plan of the Gopurs to the octagonal and polygonal of the Maratha shikhar there 
is only a step further. Other features are quite similar. In this case, the inter- 
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mediate types ( forms ‘ c ’ to "f') remain unexplained. Hence, the development 
traced in the above paragraphs and in the same stages sliouid be accepted, 
along with the possibility of influence of the Dravidian structures especially in 
regard to the prominence of the storeys and the general pyramidal aspect. 

The only part of a Maratha temple that has anything like decoration is the 
shikhar. The motifs used in the shikhar, i.c. the niched-block, the minaret and the 
amalakarow arc themselves decorative features and add to the appearance of the 
shikhar greatly—that would otherwise have been a plain tower. These motifs arc then 
adorned with floral and geometrical designs in painting and stucco, with images of 
gods and goddesses and stucco figures of monkeys, tigers and other animal-. 
These decorative features are dealt with in the following pages. 

Omkareshvar Temple The plan and the general architecture of this temple dilVer 

( Poona) considerably from all the types just discussed. No other temple 
is built on a similar plan or in a similar fashion and hence it is discussed here in¬ 
dependently. 

Plan The temple is rectangular on plan. It faces east. On the 

W'estern end is a square block covered by nine domes. On the 
remaining three sides are pillared aisles ( now covered by walls ). The aisle on the 
eastern side is really a double aisle, i.e. in front of the pillared cloister is a screen 
with five arches. The central arch fonns the gateway while the two on either sides 
form the sides of large square cells. The shrine is situated in the centre of the 
nine cells into which the eastern block is divided. ( Fig. 17 ) 

Pillars used are plain masonry piers. 

The ceilings of all cells are shallow brick or stone domes. 

The construction is of brick, mortar and stone and is everywhere arched. 
Pointed arches and true domes are widely used in the whole of the structure. Several 
varieties of ‘ interwoven arch ’ squinches are employed in this temple. 

The pillared aisles are roofed over with mortar slabs. The shrine has nine 
domes over it. Eight of them cover the empty cells surrounding the central shrine, 
and the ninth, raised on a storeyed platform, covers the shrine. 

The temple is severely plain but for the stucco lotus-petals in relief with which 
some of the domes are decorated. There arc remnants of some painted designs 
on some parts of the temple. 

The illustration produced in Fig. 17 would make the plan clear. It is quite 
obvious that the temple has an extremely unusual plan-nay, it is unique. The whole 
structure has an unmistakable resemblence to a mosque.-*. This is the only 
example of a Hindu temple of the Maratha period built on the plan of a Muslim 
mosque. The temple was built by the Chitrav family with considerable aid from 
the Peshwas, Nanasahib and more especially, Sadashivrao Bhau. 

Decoration of Maratha Temples : 

The decoration of the Maratha temples, of all the three types discussed above, 
in general follows rather different methods from the Hindu temples in the early and 

24 Brown, Indian Architect me (Islamic), plate 1. 
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medieval periods. Apart from the soaring heights of the shikhars that impressed 
the onlooker, there were the miniature replicas of the shikhars, vertical and hori¬ 
zontal offsets, recesses and mouldings that created striking shade and light eflecls. 
These two were, what can be calbd, structural ornamentations. Along with these 
were applied decorations in the form of stone sculptures. Indeed the most promi¬ 
nent feature of the most famous Hindu monuments of tltc medieval period, the 
Konarak Sun temple, the Kl\ajuraho and Bhubaneshvar temples etc. is their sculp¬ 
ture. The numerous gods, goddesses and yakshas and gandharvas that crowd Hindu 
mythology; the self-conscious donors who required their statues to be erected on 
the temples and the innumerable colourful legends that abound in Hindu religious 
literature, provided a great variety of subjects to the sculptor. 

When one takes a look at the Maratha temples, the fact that is most notable is 
the near total absence of sculpture and figure decoration. The general tendency is 
towards plainness. However, although the Marathas did not use sculpture, they 
continued the use of structural ornamentation. But the method and motifs are 
new. The vertical offsets and recesses and horizontal mouldings are seen only on 
the A and B type temples, the temples of type C or Maratha proper have very little 
use for them. There arc temples where these features are used. But they are in 
their simplest possible forms and do not at all fulfil their purpo.se of creating shade 
and light effects. Tlie delicately carved kani and roll mouldings are ab.scnt. No 
longer do shikhar replicas adorn the shikhars. Their place is taken by the block- 
motifs. The soaring heights of the earlier shikhars arc replaced by storeyed 
pyramids. 

New motifs and new methods of a structural nature are introduced. Amongst 
these the arch and more especially the cusped arch is the most prominent. The 
introduction of the open portico made the use of cusped arches and Cyprus pillars 
possible. The combination of these two, especially if their proportions are properly 
adjusted, is quite impressive. 1'he widening of the portico, both ways, beyond the 
breadth of the temple had its good effect. Another important feature was the dome. 
The dome received wide currency as a replacement for the traditional amalaka. 
Then comes the dome of the ceiling. Several new motifs are used for the shikhar. 
They are the nichcd-block, minaret and the amalaka row motifs that are described 
in detail previously. All these structural features led to a certain amount of impressive¬ 
ness. Added to this came the shining sabhamandapa that enhanced the artistic 
effect. However, the combined effect of all these features is not comparable to the 
elegance and beauty of the northern Vesara structures or the older Yadav structures 
nor to the massive plainness of the mosques. 

The idolatry of the Hindus received a severe set-back when the power of 
the iconoclasts of Islam extended over the Indian peninsula. Sculpture and art of 
the Hindusthan suffered most. The Deccan and South also did not escape the 
effects altogether. The Bahamanis and the Deccan Sultanates were as persecuting 
and as zealously iconoclastic as their northern brethern. But they could not wipe 

25 Aravamuthan T. G., Porfrnit Sculpture in South IndUiy Chapter I and II. 
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out the art allogelhei and the art of the sculptor continued a rather precarious 
existence in some parts of the country such as Rajputana and more especially 
South India. Along with the progress of time and the new cultural contacts and 
influences, the character of the works changed profoundly. And it is this new sculp¬ 
ture and art that we come across in Maratha architeciure in general and temples in 
particular. New methods and techniques were introduced although the subject 
remained the same i.e. religious. The widespread use of plaster and stucco in 
Maratha temples afforded a good scope to the painter. 

Colour The word ‘ colour decoration ’ would be more appropriate 

Dlc'oration than painting, as there is no attempt made to paint any pictures 

in the proper sense of the term. Some parts of the temple structure, such as the 
broad bell just above the cornice, the walls and the various niches on the shikhar 
were decorated with painted designs. The colour schemes, the techiques and the 
motifs were the same as in civil architecture and the description on page 34 need 
not be repeated here. 

Stucco Figures On a very large number of shikhars of A and C types of temple 
several stucco figures are seen, chief among them being the 
Bhargavarama at Dhavadshi, the Shiva temple at Shirval, the Khandoba at Pal 
and some Poona temples. 1'he subjects of the figures are religious and represent 
gods, goddesses and other mythological persons. Animals, more especially monkeys 
and tigers arc quite common. The images of Narsimha, Mahishasurmardini, 
Rama-Panchayatana, Lakshmi-Narayan, and Radha-Krishna or Gopal-Krishna are 
found. The images on the shikhar of the nandi canopy at Shirval are the largest, 
nearly eight feet in height. The execution of these images is rather crude, that is, 
they have no proportions maintained and the images arc by no means good-looking. 
Tlicir headdresses consist of a pagdi either of the type worn by the Pe.shwas or of the 
type of turbans worn by the Rajputs, or of the type that is commonly known as the 
Shindeshai pagdi. 1'hc Rama image on the Pal shikhar is shown as wearing the 
Rajput turban. The other type of headgear is a topee or hat very much like the 
hats worn by medieval European soldiers. Several figures on the the Dhavadshi 
shikhar have such headgears. 

The eyes are elongated and the noses are prominent and pointed -possibly 
because it was the easiest type to create. The moustaches of all the male figures 
are quite thick and upturned in the old fashion. Many figures, such as the Rama 
images referred to above have earrings known as Bhik-Balis, that were very popular 
in the Peshwa period. 

The male images wear a long coat or angarkha and either a dhoti or a tight 
pant known as the surwar. Both of these were popular in the Maratha period. 
Often the male figures have the uttariya or a piece of cloth worn over their shoulders. 

The costumes of the female images are of two types. Some arc shown 
wearing a sadi, worn in the same fashion as the present five yards sadi, and a bodice. 
Others wear a flowing petticoat, bodice and an odhani over it. The former type of 
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cosiunic is slill used by Maratha women while ihc latter comes from Rajasthan and 
is still current there. 

I hc lacial features of the female ligurcs do not dilVer inucli Iroin those of the 
male figures. Some of the subsidiary figures depict amourous couples. Judging 
from their costumes the male figures are soldiers, and the scenes depict either 
the home-coming or the send-off. And except for an instance or two on the Dhava- 
dshi shikhar none of these representations transgresses the boundaries of decency. 

Amongst other decorations in stucco the most commonly recurring design 
is ihe ' lotus-bud ’ or the ‘ cup ' band, that surrounds all temples and buildings 
immediately above the cornice (see Kig. 10). The same often occurs immediately 
above the lintel of a doorframe. Several other geometrical designs arc used. 
Other designs include the combination of floral motifs with birds like peacocks 
and parrots. The illustration ( fig. 12 ) comes from the Bhiileshvar temple at Yavat. 

Stoni; Figure sculpture in stone is very rare on temples built during 

ScuLPTi.Ri the Maratha period. Amongst the neo-Yadav or type A 

temples the stone sculpture lakes the form ot various mouldings, as already stated. 
The only other decoration in stone is seen on the Changa -Vateshvar temple at 
Saswad- Here some friezes representing battles, elephants etc. are carved on the 
square blocks of the pillars. They are in bare outlines. In addition are two larger 
friezes on the frontage of the temple carved in low relief. The figures in this battle- 
scene are .squat and extremely disproportionate, and the stone has considerably 
weathered out. 

It is the temple on the Vesarsa style, that is, of type B, that monopolises all 
stone sculpture. 1'he vedi of the mandapa, the mandovara of the garbhagriha and 
the antarala, and the ceiling of the mandapa were profusely ornamented. 

Various floral motifs and geometrical patterns and designs are] used. All 
of them are executed in a manner that itself speaks of the high degree of skill of the 
craftsman. The lotus motifs, a diamond-shaped pelalled motif and the geese motif 
occur repeatedly. ( Plate XV, a ) Amongst the animals and birds arc monkeys, 
elephants, geese and peacocks, the elephants being represented with marvellous skill, 
their movements realistic and forceful. Especially, a small sculpture on the Siddhe- 
shvar temple at Toke, depicting a fight between two elephants is a powerful 
representation. Their legs and muscles show the forcible nature of their movements. 
The row of elephants in various postures on the vedi of the Chattri of Malerao 
Holkar at Maheshvar is rendered most skillfully. ( Plate XV, b ). The rows of 
geese on the Mohiniraj at Nevase are also rendered in a realistic fashion. The stone 
brackets used on all these temples are veritable works of art. 

The same cannot be said, however, of the sculpture of human beings. The 
various incidents from mythology that are represented on the Toke temple are com¬ 
pressed in a very small space. They represent the popular themes of the ten in¬ 
carnations i.e. Dashavaiaras: and such other incidents as the Kaliya-Mardan, 
Gopi-vastra-haran, Rasa Krida, the encounter between Bhima and Haniiman and 
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so oil. These figures are squat and rather disproportionate but not repulsive. The 
costumes of the male figures consist of mukutas and pagdis, angarkhas and dhotis 
while those of the female figures arc sadis, bodices, and in some cases petticoats 
and odhanis. 

More remarkable than these, are two friezes from the same temple. These 
arc on the mandovara of the antarala. The one on the northern face depicts the 
darbar of Peshwa Madhavrao I. He is seated on a throne and is telling some¬ 
thing to a number of persons standing before him. Above this, divided by a 
stripe, is a band of musicians. In front of them is an altar such as used in the thread 
ceremony or marriage ceremony in Maharashtra. Before this altar an elderly person 
in a kneeling attitude is seen blessing a small child who is offering his greetings to 
the gentleman. In the right hand portions are two square panels, each depicting 
a seated woman giving to or accepting something from a standing woman. The 
left half of the freizc is occupied by a representation of a temple, probably the 
Siddheshvar temple itself. In its front is a kneeling elephant with some royal 
personages on it. Behind the temple is an image of Garuda bearing Vishnu and 
Lakshmi on his palms over whose head is a five-hooded cobra. 

The other frieze, the one upon the southern face, depicts the well-known 
Matsya-Vedha story from the Mahabharata. The darbar of king Drupada with 
the Pandava and a number of other kings, is looking in rapt attention as Arjun 
is about to shoot his arrow. An elephant bearing an ambari and a paraphernalia 
of drummers and musicians arc awaiting outside the darbar hall. In the upper 
left liand corner is an ornate balcony. In it, Draupadi with her ' sakhi ’ ( friend ) 
is awaiting anxiously the result of ArjuiTs attempt. 

There is no depth or perspective in these representations. Human figures 
;:ie shown disproportionately. 

The most notable facial characteristics of these figures are their prominent 
pointed noses, and elongated eyes. They are common to all figures. As regards 
costumes, the male figures arc shown wearing dhotis and long coals known as 
angarkhas. On their heads is seen the peculiar headgear, the pagdi as current in 
the Peshwa times. The female figures are shown wearing long, flowing petti¬ 
coats, tight bodices and odhanis. 

The dwarapala in front of the Mohiniraj at Nevase and the Siddheshvar 
at Toke are in the full round, and not in low-relief as all other sculptures are. Their 
dresses are the same as those of others but have very thick and upturned moustaches, 
becoming a soldier. The mendicants on the cornices of the Siddheshvar mandir 
arc also in the round. These statues are very well carved and quite proportionate. 
The temple of Bhimashankar at the place of the same name, and the Rameshvar 
mandir at Nasik arc profusely decorated with stone sculptures, which generally 
exhibit the same characteristics. 

An example of an extremely ornate structure of this period comes, not from 
Maharashtra proper, but from Maheshvar, a town in Madhya Bharat. This was 
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the capital of Ahalyabai Holkar, the famous Maralha queen of Indore. In and 
around the chhatri of Ahalyabai, the walls, doorframes and pillars are studded with 
exquisite stone sculptures. This chhatri of Ahalyabai was caused to be erected 
by Yashvanlarao Holkar, around 1797. A chhaltri of JVIalerao, the son of Ahalya¬ 
bai, built by herself, stands opposite hers. These two chhatris are described separately, 
hut the sculpture that decorates them, and also that on the Vitthal mandir at 
the same place has been considered here. 

The same general description as above applies to the floral and geome¬ 
tric designs. Some reference has already been made to the carvings on it. 
In addition, some very ancient motifs in Indian art arc very prominent in 
Maheshvar sculpture. They are, the purna-kalash, a group of animals having a 
common head, elephants and some floral designs. 

A number of human figures are sculptured all over the temple on the walls 
of the shrine, the pillars of surrounding aisles and doorframes. They represent 
mendicants, female figures and couples. The female figures carry lutes (vecnas), 
bows and arrows and often winejars and cups. They wear sadis and bodices along 
with a kind of pyjama, known as salwar, odhanis and bodices. Their noses are 
prominent and pointed and eyes arc elongated. Their ornaments consist of bangles 
earrings, and pearl and gold necklaces. The images arc taller in proportion to 
their girth. 

The figures depicting couples, generally in amorous attitudes, arc more 
interesting due to the costumes the male figures wear. Some of the male partners 
wear pagdis or turbans along with the long coats and surwars. Others arc clad 
in the full uniform of a European soldier of the 18lh century. They wear riding 
boots, breeches, tunics or tailcoats and hats resembling those of the French soldiers 
of Napoleon. Individual figures in similar costumes are everywhere seen. In 
one figure the male partner has thrown one of his legs round the legs of the female 
figure and has embraced her with one of his arms. (See plate XVI). In 
another case the woman is shown as resting on her partner’s thigh. In 
many cases the woman is shown as holding a wine-jar in one of her hands while 
with the other she is offering a cup to the man. In some cases her arm goes round 
the latter’s neck. The garments of the female figures arc rather transparent and 
show more than what they hide. However, none of these couples is in a posture 
that can be compared to the extremely revolting attitudes of some early medieval 
sculptures. 

The costumes of all the Maheshvar figures, and the stucco figures from 
elsewhere, are extremely eloquent. They testify amply to the change above re¬ 
ferred to. The European uniforms and the headgears of western fashion testify 
to a growing contact with the West. 

The total lack ot sculpture on type C and the near absence on type A temples 
clearly indicate that the local craftsmen were not skilled in this art. Furthermore, 
except the Trimbakeshvar at Nasik built by Peshwa Nanasahib and the Bhimashan- 
kar built by Nana Phadanvis, all other temples on the Vesara style, i. e. type B temples 
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arc the works of persons who had very close contacts with Hinduslhan in general 
and Rajasthan in particular. 

The MohiniraJ at Nevasc was built by G. Y. Chandrachud, the dewan of^thc 
Holkars; Vitthal mandir at Maheshvar and the one at Changdev were the works of 
Ahalyabai Holkar; the Rameshvar at Nasik was built by Naro Shankar; the Sundar 
Narayan by the same Chandrachud; all persons connected with the north. They had 
stayed there, had seen the skill of the craftsmen and most probably brought them 
to the Deccan and built the temples with their help. The stone sculpture seen on 
Maratha temples is, therefore, judging from the available evidence, the work of 
foreign artists, probably Rajput craftsmen or craftsmen from Central India and 
Gujarat where several Jaina temples of a similar style were erected some decades 
earlier.^' 

Some Common Features 

Some other features common to all styles and types that are seen on the 
Maratha temples can now be conveniently taken up for discussion. They consist 
of cloisters surrounding temples, flights of steps, walls, gateways, nagarkhanas 
or driimhouscs, entrance arches, vahanas and images. The gateways include two 
examples of gopuras on the southern style and the entrance arches include arches 
erected at Jejuri and Pal. 

Fijghts of stlps The temple of Khandoba at Jejuri, Devadeveshvar, Kartikeyaand 
Vishnu on the Parvati hill at Poona, Yamuna Devi at Aundh 
and the Shambhu Mahadev at Shinganapur stand on high hills. The deities are 
quite popular in the surrounding regions and a large number of people flock there 
especially on such occasions as annual festivals. 

For the convenience of these people, as well as for their own convenience 
the persons who built the temples or those who were specially interested in them, 
have built flights of steps from the bottom to the top of the hills. The Jejuri hill 
has three such flights out of which only the northern is widely used. The steps 
are very rough, of varying breadth and height, and the ascent is quite steep. 

Those on the Shinganapur hill are of a similar kind. Some one hundred 
and forty-five steps, out of which the last ones arc very steep, lead to the hrst gate. 
From there, another flight runs some sixty yards, and has broad steps and the ascent 
is hardly felt. The remaining hundred and fifty steps arc very steep and the ascent 
is quite difficult. 

At Aundh a flight of a hundred steps and a broad pathway lead upto the top 
of the hill. The steps arc quite broad. 

The steps on the Parvati hill ( Poona ) are quite broad, some as broad as 
fifteen feet. After climbing each step a person has to walk for some feel on plain 
surface and thus can rest his legs. If the steps arc quite near each other, the ascent 

26 Coomarswamy A. K., Hislorif of Indian and Indoncftian Ariy IJ. 

27 Bkown, Indian A rchifcctnre {Hindu and Buddhint) ^ pi. CV. 
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becomes very difficull. The broad steps clearly show that the engineer had a 
very sound knowledge of the problem he faced. 

All these steps are in stone and mortar. 

Walls Most of the temples were surrounded by walls. These were often 
very high and decorated with various stucco designs in relief. Those 
round the Yamunai at Aundh and Parvati at Poona were batllemented and the former 
w'as strengthened by bastions. 

Clolstfrs Pillared aisles and arcades arc seen on practically all South Indian 
temples. The practice docs not seem to be popular in the Deccan, 
as very fe^^^ if any of the Yadav temples have such cloisters surrounding them. 
But it became widely current in later Maratha temples. 

The cloister at Pal is built in two periods. The one on the northern side 
of the temple, with Yadav pillars w'as built by Dhanaji Jadhav in the last decade 
of the seventeenth century. The rest of it is an arcade with pointed arches. It 
was built by the Shindes of Gwaliar in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

The object of these cloisters was to provide a sort of rest-house for the 
visitors to the temples and they w^ere of great use during the annual festivals. 
To a great extent they substituted the dharmashalas which served the same purpose. 

The temple at Mahuli known as the ‘ Rani's temple’ has aisles around it 
built of wooden pillars and beams. The southern one is a double aisle with three 
row's of pillars, 

A number of temples such as the Devadeveshvar on the Parvati hill at Poona, 
the temples of Ganesh, Lakshmi and Vaman at Theur, the Shiva temple at Ter, 
have arcades in brick and mortar surrounding them. TIk plan of the Parvati 
arcade, that is, the courtyard, is octagonal, while the others arc rectangular. Plain 
masonry pillars have been used to support broad pointed arches. The ceiling of 
each cell is a shallow brick dome supported by squinches of the ‘ interwoven arch ’ 
variety. On the Parvati hill (Poona), small wooden balconies resting on heavy 
stone brackets, project from the cloisters. 

The cloisters of the Khandoba at Jejuri are very impressive. They are in 
stone. Similar stone arcades surround the Vishveshvar temple at Mahuli. The 
two use plain stone piers to support broad pointed arches. The ceiling of each 
cell is a dome resting on arched squinches. At Jejuri pillars of the Cyprus order 
and stone cusped arches are used in some parts of the arcades. Stone balconies 
w'ith heavy brackets, Cyprus pillars, cusped arches and curvilinear roofs project 
from the cloisters. 

However, the most beautiful example of an arcade conics from Tokc. On 
the northern side of the Siddheshvar temple this arcade runs eighty-five feet and is 
ten feet wide . The construction is of stone. Fluted Cyprus pillars of extremely 
graceful dimensions and very nicely cut cusped arches have an excellence compar¬ 
able to any. Indeed it can be said that this arcade is the most beautiful feature of 
a temple that is itself one of the best examples of the Maratha period. 
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Gateways The surrounding walls and cloisters were pierced by arched gate¬ 
ways. In most eases these gateways consist of tall pointed arches 
and strong wooden doors. In some other cases such as Tasgaon and Shirval, the 
arch was often cusped. I'he gateways to the Siddheshvar at Tokc has got a Irc- 
beatc doorframe. 

The Shiva temple on the confluence of the Mula and the Mutha rivers at 
Poona and the Ganesh Temple at Tasgaon have stucco gopuras in the South Indian 
style. 

The one at Poona is smaller in size and height. It has five storeys, each of 
which is decorated with niches, slender minarets, human figures and monkeys. 

The gopura at Tasgaon is a massive structure. It rises up to a height of 96 
feet in seven diminishing storeys. The lower-most storey has a broad gale in its 
centre. The first storey is decorated with three cusped arches in relief. Inside 
the three panels thus created, are tall niches with Cyprus pilasters and curvilinear 
roofs in stucco. These niches contain windows. The centre of each storey has 
an open window. On cither side of these windows arc three niched-block motifs. 
They arc rather tall and have lotus-petal bases. The central windows and these 
niches have extremely elegant curvilinear roofs over them. They arc in relief. A 
vast multitude of gods and goddesses, mendicants and animals decorate the 
structure. The whole is surmounted by three kalashas. ( Plate XIV, a) 

The structure is massive and extremely imposing. It was built by Parshu- 
ranibhau and Appasahib Patwardhan, between 1779 and 1799. It should be noted 
that these Palwardhans were most intimately connected with the politics of Southern 
India and had close contacts with that region. 

Nagarkiianas Sweet music in the early hours of the morning formed and still 
is a part of the daily worship rituals of a deity. Most of the 
important temples were equipped with music-chambers known as nagarkhanas 
after the chief musical instrument, nagara, a large drum. The usual place of 
this music chamber was immediately above the main gateway. It was a plain 
pillared hall, although in some cases Cyprus pillars and cusped arches, both in 
stone and wood were used. The nagarkhanas formed a feature both of civil 
and religious architecture. The nagarkahnas at Shanivar Wada at Poona, the 
gadhi at Darewadi and the temple at Toke are remarkable. 

Arches The Khandoba temples at Pal and Jejuri and the Shambhu Mahadev 
at Shinganapur have pointed arches of stone thrown over the entrance 
route and their flights of steps. The ones on the Shinganapur hill arc said to be 
built by Shivaji and arc battlcmented. There are eighteen of them at Jejuri and 
all arc quite massive. Some have stucco canopies over them. 

Dipamalas a stone pillar, tapering towards the lop and often of very large dimen¬ 
sions has several stone brackets fined to it. Upon these brackets, 
lamps arc placed on festival occasions. The brackets are placed in a row 
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horizontally and arc alternating vertically. Most of the brackets are quite plain, but 
in some eases, birds are carved on them. The dipamalas are a special feature of 
the devi temples, but occur in Khandoba temples and in Shiva temples also. The 
Jejuri hill has a forest of these dipamalas. There are nearly 350 of them. It is 
said that each has been dedicated to the deity by a devotee, whose wishes were 
fulfilled by her. ( Plate XIV, c) 

Vahanas Each deity in the Hindu pantheon has its own vahana or symbol. 

This vahana is placed in a separate small shrine in front of the deity. 
The vahana of Rama and Vishnu are Hanuman and Garuda respectively. They 
are show^n standing in respectful attitudes in front of their masters in all temples 
dedicated to these two. None of these vahanas is carved with anything that 
could be called skill. They are all very crude and unartistic. The small slirines 
or canopies that house them arc also very crude, in many cases they are seen stand¬ 
ing in the sabhamandapa and have no separate shrines to house them. Amongst 
all the vahanas the nandi of Shiva has received great attention of the craftsman, 
indeed some representations of the nandi arc the finest productions of the sculptor's 
art of the period. 

Most of these nandis are life-size or even bigger, and the best specimens 
are seen at Saswad and Tokc. 

One of the front legs o(‘ these nandis is tblded below the body. I he oilier 
one is kept forward in a kneeling position and from the general attitude it seems 
as if the nandi is about to gel up. The neck is slightly turned towards the left, 
and the horns are short. The hump is quite big and the bull is decorated with 
several ornaments. The most common arc chains from which a number of small 
bells hang. On its neck are several ornaments of beads and bells. The bull in 
general and the ornaments in particular arc carved exquisitely. Even in smaller 
representations these features display considerable skill. 

In some temples like the Khandoba at Jejuri, there are large tortoises carved 
on the floors of the mandapa. 



GHAIS, DHARMASHALAS AND KUNDS 

A ghiii is a wide flight of usually broad steps that leads to tlie waters froms 
the river. Its main purpose is to facilitate the rite of bathing in the holy water 
of the river. It is as well helpful in the daily washing and for carrying water 
from titc rivers to the houses. 

The construction of ghats was undertaken on a very large scale in the Maratha 
period by prominent persons. Noblemen and generals undertook the construc¬ 
tion of some public utility as a matter of course when and if they acquired wealth. 
Ghats aie works of public utility and like many other works of public utility are 
considered by the Hindus as acts of piety or‘punya-karmas.’Among all the forms 
of such punya-karmas i.e. the construction of wells, kunds, dharmashalas, the erec¬ 
tion of ghats was the most popular form. It was much easier and comparativley 
much cheaper than the others. And hence we find that there arc good ghats at 
practically every town or village through which a river flows. 

Chief amongst the Marathas who undertook these activities was the Holkar 
queen Ahalyabai. She has left her mark at practically every tirtiia or holy place 
not only in Maharashtra but also in India. Benaras, Rameshvar, Maheshvar, 
Pandharpur, Nasik, can all display temples, ghats and dharmashalas built by that 
pious lady. The Peshwa Nanasahib and Bajirao II and to some extent Raghunalh 
Rao, paid much attention and money for them. Among others Nana Phadnavis, 
Rastes, Trirnbakmama Pethe, and the Angala and Naik families were quite active 
in lliis field. The erection of a ghat at one’s home-town was quite usual; the above 
persons and families adorned the towns of Wai, Toke, Mahuli, Pandharpur, 
AnandavaHi, Nasik, Maheshvar, Karad with their handiwork. Ghats were also 
built with the help of public contributions as at Karad. 

Gonstruciion a ghat, as it is to stand practically in the bed of the river, has 
to withstand the force of its current. Especially during the rainy 
seasons the w'aters of the flood come down with considerable force and nothing 
that is weak would stand it. As such it w^as essential that a ghat should be con¬ 
structed on a very sound and firm foundation and that it should be built of a 
very hard and tough material. Such material could be no other than stone-in 
(he eighteenth century at least. Deep foundations were always taken. Excellent 
mortar was used in the construction and to reinforce it, iron clamps were put to 
hold the stones logclher. 

Sometimes the stone used for the ghat turned out to be of an inferior quality 
and soon began to disintegrate. One such instance is seen at Toke, wiiere a ghat 
presumably built by Babuji Naik Baramatikar around the year 1760, has become 
a shapeless heap of stones due to the rapid disintegration of the stone. Usually 
care was taken to choose only the best and loiightest of stone. 

Generally the steps of the ghat were kept quite broad, two feet or so, for 

making the ascent and descent easier. The same purpose was achieved by inier- 

M. A...8 
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posing a flat space four feet or so, after every six steps, if the breadth of the steps 
was one foot. The ghat constructed by Peshwa Bajirao II at Mahuli has broad 
steps, while all ghats at Toke have interveneing platforms with shorter steps. 

The steepness of the bank on which the ghat was built often governed the 
breadth of the steps. The usual dimensions of laler Maratha steps were : 
r X 9" X r6" or 2' 6" in length. 

Projecting stones were studded at regular intervals on most of the ghats. 
What was the exact purpose of these projecting stones, whether they aided the ascent 
and descent or were useful in breaking the force of the current is far from clear. 
But one thing is certain, the shade and light patterns that they made added greatly 
to the beauty of the ghat. (Ghats belonging to the thirteenth century at 
Nevase have the same feature ). 

A novel feature of the Maratha ghats was the construction of bastions along 
the ghats. These bastions were built at both the ends of the ghats. The latter 
thus gained in grandeur and strength. (They as well marked the limits of an in¬ 
dividual ghat and are especially useful if there exists an unbroken chain as at Toke ). 
Above all, the bastions served as buttresses to ghats and helped to break the force 
of the flood waters. Their solid stone masonry effectively prevented any possible 
disintegration of the ghat. 

The size of the ghat depended on various things. First and foremost, 
of course, was the financial resources of the person who proposed to build the ghat. 
Then came the nature of the river bank. If the bank was quite or nearly in a straight 
line the ghat could be built of as much length as desired, without any difficulty. 
If the bank was not very steep and had a gradual slope, the ghat would be as broad 
as desired. If on the other hand the bank was of a zigzag pattern, and steep, the 
ghat would be a chain of smaller ghats, not a single line and that would also be 
narrow and steep. The importance of the tirtha i.e. the number of people who 
visited the place and used the ghat was also a determining factor as regards the 
size. Places like Benaras, Rameshvar, have the largest ghats in existence while 
those at small tirths like Wai and Nasik etc. are naturally smaller. 

To help the pilgrims, pillared aisles and verandahs were constructed at the 
top of the ghats. They were nearly on the bank itself. Pilgrims coming from long 
distances would require some place where they can rest themselves, cook their 
food and if possible stay. Dharmashalas were provided for this purpose. To 
increase the accomodation thus made available these aisles, and verandahs were 
extremely useful. After this discussion of the characteristic features of Maratha 
ghats we may turn to some prominent examples of the ghats of the period. 

Toke The town of Toke on the confluence of the Pravara and the Godavari river 

is an impressive place. Amongst the various features that adorn the town, 
the ghats on the Godavari are the most prominent and the most impressive. The 
main entrance to the town being from the river, the onlooker is presented with an 
endless line of steps, the majestic arch, the massive bastions and the stately 
pillared aisles. 
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The total length of all the ghats put together is seven hundred and fifty feet. 
They are in a single line, the line being built in five parts, at different times by different 
persons and each part is marked off by a stone turret on its end. On the eastern 
flank is an octagonal bastion twenty-eight feet in height and twenty-six feet in dia¬ 
meter. On the western end is a round bastion of the same dimensions. In between 
are four others of various dimensions. Above them stone and brick parapets 
are built. The steps of the ghat are uniform in breadth, i.e. one foot. Six or seven 
steps alternate with a flat platform five or six feet broad. At intervals of five or 
six feet along the length, projecting stones, one foot broad and one and half feet 
long, arc placed. 

There arc, in all, six inscriptions on the ghats. One is a duplicate and one 
is too much worn out to be read. So four remain. They state the year of the 
completion of the construction, and the name of the person who built it. 

/) 120' X 50' constructed by Ballal Janardan Bhanu in 1764. This Bhanu 

is none else than the celebrated Nana Phadnvis. He had his mansion just above 
the ghat. This inscription is in duplicate. 

a ) 110' X 50' constructed by Balaji, the Prime Minister i.e. Peshwa Nana- 
sahib. Completed in 1761. 

Hi) 340' X 50' constructed by Babuji Naik Baramatikar. Completed in 
1761. Only 110' are intact, the other part is worn out. 

iv) 180' X 55' constructed by Vishnu Mahadev Cadre in 1758. 

On ghat number ii and iv are two pillared aisles facing the river. The one on 
(ii) is seventy-six feet six inches long, and ten feet broad. It has square pillars at 
an interval of six feet and has pointed arches. The ceiling of each cell is domical. 
The aisle on (iv) is eighty feet long and ten feel broad. It also has square pillars at 
intervals of six feet and big moulded brackets. The ceilings of the cells arc made 
of flat slabs. The whole construction is in finely dressed stone. 

Pandharpur Pandharpur is a very famous kshetra in Maharashtra. In all, 
it has eleven ghats three of which are unfinished. The period 
of their construction is nearly sixty years from 1770 to 1830. The year of the con¬ 
struction and the persons who constructed them are as follows ; 


1 

Kumbhar ghat 

60' X 30' 

Limaye 

1770 

2 

Unfinished 

37' X 20' 

Jambhekar 

1770 

3 

Uddhav ghat 

72' X 31' 

Tambekar 

1780 

4 

Haridas ghat 

102' X 30' 

Haridas 

... 

5 

Ghat 

26' X 14' 

Nargundakar 

1785 

6 

Mahadwara 

132' X 36' 

Chinto Ganesh 

1785 

7 

Unfinished 

... 

... 

1790 

8 

Kasara ghat 

Ill' X 35' 

Kulkami 

1798 

9 

Chandrabhaga 

54' X 42' 

Bajirao 11 

1810 

10 

Dutt ghat 

185' X 36' 

Patwardhan 

1820 

11 

Krishnaji’s 

70' X 70' 

... 

1825 
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The ghats follow the general pattern described above and have nothing that 
deserves special mention. 

Karad It has three chief ghats on the Krishna-Koyana built by voluntary 

contribution, and much has been done by the Pant Pratinidhis in 

this respect. 

Wai It has numerous ghats. Among them the following are the chief 

ones. 


1 Raste ghat 

200' 

1789 

2 Joshi's ghat 

76' 


3 Peshwas’ ghat 

80' 



There arc several minor ghats. However, all of them display no special 
feature. 

Mahuli Mahuli has several ghats built by the Pratinidhis, Angalas and the Peshwa 
Bajirao II. One Deshmukh Angapurkar had built a ghat in 1738. 
Amongst all these ghats tlie ones built by the Angalas and Bajirao 11 compare very 
Uivourably with those at Toke, not in size, but in respect of features. 

In addition to the above ones the towns of Bhilawadi, Kolhapur, Kurundwad, 
and Narsingpur have ghats big and small. 

Bhilawadi The ghats at Bhilawadi built by Parashuramhhau Palwardhan of 
Tasgaon ( 1779) are very impressive. The length of the ghat is 425' 
and the breadth 102'. On the top of the ghat pillared aisles in stone are built and 
over these is a nagarkhana . There are fourteen stages to the ghat'*cach stage con¬ 
sisting of a flat space and some steps. These are flanked by towers. 

The later Maratha rulers were quite keen upon undertaking and aiding 
welfare projects. The most usual method was the grant of the land required 
for the purpose and occasionally financial help. The money given was taken out 
of the revenues of the village or town concerned. 

An entry in the diary of the third Peshwa Nanasahib I, mentions an order 
dated 1745 passed by him to Ramachandra Hari, the Subedar of Pandharpur that 
a water-lift and a ghat should be constructed out of the revenues of the town. Here 
the government has directly undertaken such a task. 

Another entry of the year 1744 refers to his order for the grant of land to 
Naroba Naik Anagal for the construction of a ghat on the river Bhima which he 
proposed to undertake.® 

The above paragraphs would give a fairly good idea of the ghats 
of the Maratha period. By themselves the ghats form a very minor part of archi¬ 
tecture as a whole. But are treated here at some length as they throw an important 
sidelight on the cultural life of the people. 

Dharmashalas ( Rest Houses). 

Construction of rest houses at important religious centres and on important 
roads was a widely prevalant practice in the medieval period. A vast number of 
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pilgrims gatlier at such centres like Nasik and Pandharpur and for their convenience 
a number (.»f rest houses were built at the places by charitable persons like Ahalya- 
hai Holkar. The dhannashalas were nothing more than one or two pillared aisles 
oi* the simplest construction, sometimes enclosed by brick walls but more often 
open on all sides. 

Kunds (Tanks ) 

Small storage tanks or wells lined with ghats or small compartments of a 
big river lined with ghats, near some temple, are known as kunds. The kunds 
have some sanctity round themselves or the proximity to the temples supposedly 
gives them some. Their dimensions varied greatly, the only common feature being 
the provision of a flight of steps or ghat around them for the convenience of pil¬ 
grims who wanted to bathe in the holy waters. There are a number of kunds 
at Nasik on the Godavari. 



CHHATRIS AND SAMADHIS 

As already slated, a samadhi is a structure built on the spot where a deceased 
is buried or cremated, while a chhatri is a structure erected in memory of him or 
her. However, there is no architectural difference between the two. A Shiva linga 
is almost always placed in the centre of the cell and behind it or near it stone images 
or masks of the deceased persons are kept in some cases. The structures arc of two 
main types. One resembles very closely the temples of type B and C. The other is 
like a canopy. Some chhatris and samadhis of this period arc discussed here. 

Chhatri of Shivaji ( Raigad ). 

Very recently a canopy-shaped structure is erected on an octagonal stone 
platform on the fort of Raigad. This platform is supposed to have carried the ori¬ 
ginal chhatri that is now ruined. Nothing can be said about the older structure 
except that if it had an octagonal base it is more than likely that it was some form 
of a canopy. 

Chhatri of Rajaram ( Simhgad ). 

This is a very small square building. Its roof is curvilinear and the structure 
is plastered with stucco. This can be classed as an example of the canopy-type 
chhatris. 

Samadhis in Poona 

Poona has two structures very similar to each other, one in the Kasaba peth 
(Plate XVll b ) and the other on the confluence of the Mula-Mutha rivers. 
They are octagonal on plan and have slightly bulbous domes over them. On the. 
walls are cut in relief Cyprus pillars and cusped arches. The chhatri on the con¬ 
fluence is built, according to tradition, in memory of a warrior from the Holkar 
family of Indore. 

Samadhi at Mahuli 

On the banks of the river Krishna at Mahuli stands a chhatri. It is also of 
the canopy design, and its sides are open on all sides. Arches of the cusped 
variety arc carried on masonry piers and the superstructure is a stucco shikhar, 
with a small domical amalaka and a band of niched block motifs. ( Plate XIX a ) 

Samadhi of Sambhaji Jadhav ( Wagholi). 

This is a stone structure square on plan. On each wall four Cyprus pillars 
and cusped arches are carved in relief. The whole is surmounted by a bulbous 
dome and four minarets on the corners. ( Plate XVII, a) 

Malerao Holkar’s Chhatri ( Maheshvar ) 

Just above the massive ghats on the Narmada, and in the same compound 
that has Ahalyabai’s chhatri, stands this stone structure. This illustrates the canopy 
type in its original form. It is square on plan, has Cyprus pillars cusped arches and 
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a bulbous fluted dome of stucco. This is an extremely ornate stnicturc and the row 
id' very graceful elephants illustrated on plate XV comes from this same chhalri. 
( Plate XVIll ) 

Chhatris at Indorl 

In the compound known locally as the Chhatribag, stand several chhatris 
built in memory of various members of the Holkar family. Out of these, four are 
of the canopy variety. And but for one that is in marble and has some good and 
intricate sculpture on it the rest are quite similar to the Maheshvar samadhis. 
( Plate XIX. ) 

Sakharambawa’s Samadht ( Amalner ) 

Three buildings built around 1825-30 stand in Amalner. One of them is 
the samadhi of one Sakharambawa, a religious preacher, the other two are that of 
his two disciples. They are just like temples. One is of the type B while the other 
two are of type C. One of the type C chhatris has a storeyed shikhar and the other 
has a conical one like the one illustrated on plate XII, a. 

Ahalyabai’s Chhatri ( Maheshvar ). 

Ahalyabai’s chhatri stands on a raised platform and is similar in all respects 
to a temple of type B. The most remarkable feature of this monument is the profuse 
stone sculpture that decorates it. ( Discussed under Decoration ). This was 
built by Yeshwantrao Holkar around 1797. (Plate XVIII, a ) 

Chhatri at Indori: 

In the same Chhatribag referred to above are chatris on the type B pattern. 
One of it, built in memory of Harirao Maharaj is remarkable in two respects. It 
has profuse stone sculpture, the emphasis in this decoration being on geometric 
and floral designing. (Plates XV, a & XIX, b ) Secondly, it has a type C stucco 
shikhar, rather uncommon in this region. 



IMAGES AND SECTS 

After a very careful survey of more than a hundred of the most prominent 
temples in this period, it can be said that the Maratlia craftsmen did not possess 
the art of image carving. The remark is rather stern, but is true. A large majority 
of images are extremely crude and those few that have any claim to beauty arc the 
products of North-Indian and South-Indian artists. The Rama images in the Tulshi 
Bag at Poona, those at Nasik, the Vishnu images at Bel Bag at Poona all in marble 
and all the most artistic, come from Rajaputana. Bronze images of Rama, Sita and 
Lakshman at Mahuli come from South India. Moreover, a large number of temples 
arc dedicated to Shiva and it is in the form of a linga that Shiva is worshipped. This 
made the whole problem much easier for the craftsman. Cutting the linga is, 
comparatively easier than cutting an image of Shiva. 

Artistically very few, if any of the images deserve discussion in this work. 
But some are described below, the importance of the images being 
that they throw much light on the religious sects the people followed, and not for 
iconography. 

Sin\A As already stated, a large number of temples in this region, and during 

this ar.d also in the preceding period arc those of Shiva, commonly 
known as Mahadev, As a rule, Shiva lingas and not images arc worshipped. 
Amongst some of the more well-known shrines are those of Devadeveshvar at Poona 
Bhimashankar at Bhimashankar, Rameshvar at Nasik, Bhuleshvar at Yavat and, 
Shambhu Mahadev at Shinganapur. 

Vishnu Temples dedicated to Vishnu are few. The most prominent 

being the Vishnu temple on the Parvati hill, the two Bel-Bags 
at Poona and the Keli Bag at Nagpur. 

Lakshmi - Narayan Temples of Vishnu and Lakshmi are seen at several places. 

The most beautiful of ail these is the Sundar-Narayan temple 
at Nasik. The image there is in black marble and Vishnu has Lakshmi and Bhu or 
Mahi on his cither sides. The other temples are the Lakshmi-Narayan at Nagpur 
and Vategaoii. 

Mohiniraj, Vishnu as Mohiniraj is worshipped in the temple of the same 

name at Ns vase. 

Balaji At Nasik. 

Muralidhara Krishna as a young boy is represented in temples at various 
places. He is represented as playing on his flute with one leg 

crossing the other. 

ViTTHAL Vishnu as Vilthal is a very popular deity in this region. Almost 

all towns have temples dedicated to this god. The images 
show him resting his hands on the waist, and is either single of has his consort, 
Rakhamai at his side. The temple at Pandharpur is the most famous shrine of 
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Villhal. Here he is seen standing creet with b(»lli his hands tni his waist. The 
image is in slnnc and is very cnulely cxcouied. 

Rama lemplcs dedicated to Rama arc not many; at Poona aic 

the Tulshibag temple and at Nasik the Ciora-Rama and Kala 
Rama shrines. All the images show Rama, Siia and Lakshman and are in marble 
ciliier black or while, the colour of the stone leading to the names Gora ( While) 
and Kala ( Black ) . The Rama temple at Maliuli has excellent images of Rama, 
Sila and Lakshman in i>rass. Ail are in the iribhanga pose, and are one and a 
hair to iw'o feet in height. 1 hey arc the finest specimens of South Indian sculpture. 
The extreme grace of the images and the cifecl they create can hardly be expressed 
in words. 

Hanuman Hanuman, popularly known as Maruti, the famous lieutenant 

of Rama in his war against Ravana, is perhaps the most popular 
deity in Marathi villag(‘.s. He is considered to be the deity of haki or strength. 
Tvery village of Maharashtra has a shrine of Maruti. Ninty-nine percent of these 
arc plain blocks of rcuigh stones painted w'ith. vermilion. It was Swami Ramdas 
wTiO made Hanuman so popular in this region and it is he who is responsible for 
such a large number of slirincs to the deity. 

Parasui'ram Temples of Parashuram also known as Bhargavaram arc at 

Chipliin and Dliavadshi and at some villages in the Konkan 
area. The above two temples were built by Brhamandra Sw'aini. In one of his arms 
Parashuram carried the baitleaxe, the Parasliu, and in the other a bow. 

Gani^sii Temples to Ganesh are at various places. Many of them such 

as the one at Pal in the Kolaba district are famous as ksliciras. 
At Chinchwad and Theur are famous Ganesh shrines, Alibag and fasgaon have 
Ganesh Panchayalana shrines. Ganesh was the family" deity of the Peshwas and a 
temple was built to it by Nanasahib in the Parvati lake. 

Kart IK! YA A temple to Kariikeya is erected on the Parvati hill at Poona. 

The god is shown riding his usual vahana, the peacock. Women 
are not allowed entry in this temple. 

Khandoba This happens to be a very popular village deity. The most 

famous shrines of Khandoba are at Pal and Jejuri. Khandoba in 
both these images is shown riding a horse and carrying a sword. A dog always 
accompanies him. A beautiful image of Khandoba in marble from Darewadi lias 
been recently brought in the Bharat Itihas Samshodhan Mandir at Pooiui. I hc 
costume makes it very clear that the image belongs to the Pe.shwa period. 

Dattatri'YA Temples dedicated to Dattaireya arc seen at Kanakeshvar and 

Narsoba-Wadi. The deity has three heads and four arms, 
carrying a Irishiila, a kamandalu ( water pot ), the third resting on the cow sianding 
behind him and the fourth in the varada pose. The countenance is peaceful and all 
three heads wear jata-mukutas. Some dogs are shown around him in ail pictorial 
representations. 
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This god is closely associated in this region with black-magic and witch¬ 
craft, and persons seized by ghosts and other evil spirits are brought to his temple for 
cure. How and why this association came about cannot be said. 

Nara-simha Temples dedicated to Vishnu as Nara-simha or a man-lion are 
few and far between in the whole area, one of them exists in Poona. 

Dhvi Several forms of Devi are worshipped in this region. She is 

worshipped under various names. They are : Ambabai, 
Bhavani, Chopdai, Maha-lakshmi, Mhalsa, Yamai and Yogeshvari. 

Out of these, three viz. Chopdai, Mhalsa and Yamai are village deities. Their 
images consist of nothing more than stones painted with vermilion. Mhalasa is 
often connected with Khandoba as his consort. 


Some important temples to these deities are as follows : 


Ambabai 
Bhavani 
Mahalakshmi 
Yamunai ( Yamai) 

Yogeshvari 


Kolhapur 

Pratapgad and Tuljapur 
Wai and Pandharpur. 

Aundh and Kinhai ( family deity of the Pratinidhis 
of Aundh. ) 

Two temples at Poona. 






Samadhis and Chhatris 






Section V 

General Observations 

( CONCLUSIONS) 

T he previous sections have brought out most of the prominent features 
of Maratha buildings. It now remains to indicate the place of Maratha 
in relation to Indian architecture as a whole. 

Data The data about architecture of the pre-Peshwa period i.e. 1650- 

to 1725 is not quite satisfactory. Something is known about 
the forts, and that is already enumerated in the section on military architecture. 
However, as regards other types, viz. houses, temples, etc., little is known. As 
already pointed out, this absence of any considerable number of structures is to be 
accounted for by two important factors. The first three Chhatrapatis had neither 
the leisure nor the wealth to indulge in the luxury of erecting monuments. Secondly 
the ravages of the long drawn out war with Aurangzeb destroyed all that deserved 
the name of architecture. Moreover, the comparative silence of the available literary 
evidence speaks for itself. The Bakhars, letters etc. refer to the erection and repairs, 
the strength and the grandeur of forts, but have little to say about palaces and temples. 
The most spoken of fort is, naturally, Raigad. But here also they speak of the date 
of construction and the expenses rather the aspect of the structures and hence serve 
no useful purpose. Nor are the actual ruins any more helpful. 

Fortunately, the Peshwa period abounds in structures of all sorts. Temples, 
palaces, water-works, gardens are numerous. Many are in good state of preserva¬ 
tion. Contemporary literature and letters also contain a good deal of information. 
The court minstrels sing of their beauty in high notes.^ 

However, this does not mean that nothing can be said about the early period. 
Many conclusions about this period can also be drawn. The only difference would 
be, that in the case of the late period all conclusions would be standing on a very 
firm footing, while those of the earlier one would be based on a rather shaky ground. 

Like all other aspects of the culture of a people, their architecture is a conti¬ 
nuous development. If one knows what was the state of affairs immediately before 
a certain period, and immediately after that period, something can be said about the 
period itself. It is quite well-known that throughout the sixteenth century, a parti¬ 
cular style of architecutre, as developed by the Adil Shahis of Bijapur dominated the 
western parts of the Deccan. The peculiar features of this style are also well-known. 
They have been fully discussed by Cousens in his Bijapur Architecture and also by 
Fergusson, Brown and other authors on Indian architecture, and hence are not 
explained here. Secondly, the knowledge of the Peshwa architecture is equally 


I Advanta M. N., Painjan , 9. 
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definite. I (' these two are read, along with the evidence of the period of the Chhatra- 
patis that is available, a fairly visible, picture emerges. To pul it in a imt-shcll, Iho 
arehiteetme «»f that period, while nniintaining its aUinitics with earlier Hindu Uadi- 
tions, especially in its religious and civil varieties, was influenced to a certain extent 
by the Bijapiir works. The architecture of the Peshwa period shows more contacts 
with Delhi and Malwa. it is to be noted that the influence or the close relationship 
spoken of in the above two statements relate chiefly to the decorative aspets of these 
structures. The following paragraphs w'oxild explain more fully the nature and the 
extent of these contacts. 

The distinction that is made, throughout the foregoing discussion, between 
the constructional and decorative aspets of architecture is to be carried forth in this 
section as w'cli. 

CoN.sTRUcTiON The plan of the houses and the mansions with the open cjuad- 
rangles, was used everyw'herc in India from a very long time. 
It is of great antiquity. So is the method of construction, based on pillars, beam.s 
and brackets i.e. the Irebcatc method. The use of such materials for construction 
as brick, wood, mortar and stone is also quite old. Buildings such as the 
Darbar halls, and the Ranga and Chitra mandirs existed in the palaces of ancient 
India.- These features arc common both to the Early ( Chhatrapatis ) and Late 
( Peshwa ) structures. The use of the arch in the construction of houses was limited 
to the minimum. The shapes of the arches as seen on stniciures of many an Early 
fort resemble very closely those of Bijapur. While those of the i.atc, especially the 
cusped arch, belong to the North. 

In the cases of the Yadav and Vesara or northern temples (Types A and B 
of this work ), the plans and other essential features were maintained as of old. The 
pillars of the Vitthalwadi, Pashan, Kasaba Ganesh, Poona, of the Early period and 
those of the Sasw^ad, Dhavadashi, etc. of the l-atc period conform to the designs 
of the original Yadav order. In re.spect of plan, i.e. the square garbluigriha and the 
square mandapa, they also conform to the originals. The designs of the shikhars 
though modified to a great extent, clearly exhibit their afiiniiies to earlier works. 
The same can be said about the temples of the Vesara style. The most significant 
change elTecled in the Maratha or type C temples is the virtual elimination of the 
mandapa. The anlarala is turned into an open portico. A sabhamandapa is many 
limes introduced in the Late works. The facades of these porticos consisting of 
three pointed and broad arches and tall minarets are very similar to those of a type 
of mosque quite comnxon in the Deccan. This mosque consists of an open portico, 
with three archs, and a very small square cell projecting from the rear wall of it, 
to house the mihrab. If this cell is larger, a bulbous dome often surmounts it. A 
large number of villages and towms in this region have such mosques. Many are 
.seen at Bijapur also‘‘. This type of an open portico is very common to all the late 
type C temples and therefore it would not be unrca.sonable to suggest that this must 

2 CooMARSW^AMI, Hintory of India}! and Indo^u’fiian. Art, 10.84. 

8 CousENS, Bijapur Arehitectnre, plates XXV and XXXVIT. 
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have been in use even in the early period, w^hich had more contact witli Bijapur than 
with the buildings of the Late period. 

About the water-supply systems constructed in the late period there is very 
little doubt that the Maratha architects had profited from the earlier works at places 
like Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. This has been clearly shown in the relevent section. 
The existence of a net-work of terra-cotta pipelines in the structures on theShivneri 
fort can be taken to mean that these methods were also known in the Early period. 

It has been pointed out that there are no such characteristics in the town-walls, 
gates and the forts, that would enable one to draw a line of distinction between the 
Bijapur or other Muslim works of the sixteenth century and the works of Shivaji. 
Here is a clear case of Bijapur influence upon the Early works. Not only that, but 
the very few forts repaired or built in the Late period can be distinguished only with 
the help of the cusped arch, and nothing else. 

Here is a slight diversion. Marshall states, ' Western principles of military 
engineering arc adopted. He has admitted that the style is essentially of the 
Deccan and has ‘ a distinct impress of south Indian touch of beauty'L So no question 
of style arises. Only the military principles remain. What are these prjnciplc.>? 
As shown in the section on forts the object of all the efforts of the engineer was to 
obstruct the approach of the enemy near the stronghold. For this purpose he uti¬ 
lised the ditches, moats, scarps, ramparts, parapets, gates, bastions, and traps. 
Kaulilya in his Avthashastra and Manasara in the ShHpa Shastni have given detailed 
de.scriptions of these features. Both thc.se belong to the prc-lslamie period. So 
also, various forts existed in the ancient and pre-lslainic medieval periods which 
displayed all these features. Then what is to be traced to the alleged ‘ Western 
principles'? Secondly, one has to bear in mind that human mind works in similar 
ways when solving the same problems. It was possible for the Indians to achieve 
the same results as the Europeans tus regards fortilications-quite independently of them. 
The point can be pressed home by the example of the military architecture of the 
Incas, who had built strong stone fortresses in their city Machu Picchu, " a well 
organised military state, that built the castles of the Incas at almost the same lime 
as the knights of Western Europe were taking shelter behind their towers and walls’.*^ 

In the Late period palaces certain features such as the open pillared facade 
and the ornate balconies introduced some changes that can be called constructional. 
However, their chief purpose being decorative, they have been discussed in that part. 

DtiCORAiiON The main decorative features of the mansions of the early 

period, as seen on several forts arc the pointed arch, heavy, 
carved stone brackets, narrow balconies projecting on rows or such brackets, domical 
shallow ceilings resting on a variety of squinches, the chief being of the interwoven 
type. 

l CantbrUJ(jr Hiatvnj a/ fmlia, Vol. a, C32. 

5 Leicht Hermann, lliatoru of the WorhVs Art, 73 
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Several parapet designs known as the kanguras are widely used on military 
structures of this period. ( See fig. 10 ). All these features are characteristic of the 
architecture of Bijapur. This similarity is quite eloquent. 

Among, the decorative aspects of the Maraiha structures of the Late period 
the most prominent are the foliated and cusped arches and the Cyprus pillars. Al¬ 
though the arch was long since in use, the combination of the Cyprus pillar and the 
cusped arch* was probably first widely used in India in the times of Shah Jahan. 
These soon became popular with the Rajput architects."^ Ft was highly improbable 
that the Cyprus pillar and the cusped arch came into use in this region ( Deccan )- 
in the same period ( 17th century ), as contact between Delhi, Rajasthan and Malwa 
on the one hand and the Marathas on the other, was then meagre. In the first quarter 
of the I8th century this contact became closer, especially with Malwa and Rajasthan. 
The Marathas accepted these features and used them on such a vast scale that they 
can be said to be the chief characteristics of the Maraiha architecture of the 18th 
century. 

Another feature most closely connected with the Cyprus pillar and the cusped 
arch is the curvilinear roof. Havell calls the roof Bengali and traces it to the curved 
hut-roofs so common in that region.® Whatever be its origin, its most artistic use 
is made in Delhi and Agra architecture in the 17th century. Rajput and Central 
Indian architects of a slightly later date have used it for beautiful balconies in resi¬ 
dential buildings.® The city of Jaipur exhibits a range of varieties of the employ¬ 
ment of these features. And they have enhanced the beauty of the city multifold. 

This balcony, with Cyprus pillars, cusped or foliated arches and the curvilinear 
roof is used in civil, ( Nasik, Poona, Saswad) and religious (Jejuri, Darewadi, Mahe- 
shvar) buildings by the Marathas. These three features do not appear in the extant 
Maratha monuments earlier than the first quarter of the 18th century. It may also 
be noted that they are also practically absent from the Bijapur monuments. 

This balcony is used as a decorative motif in stucco at a number of places. 
The mansion in the gadhi at Jadhavwadi, the Adalat Wada at Satara and several 
buildings in the Somvar ward of Poona city have these features. All these buildings 
belong to the Late period. 

From this it is just a step to the niched-block motif that is so characteristic 
of Maratha shikhars. ( See Plate XI c,). The dimensions are reduced, and the out¬ 
lines of features are made less prominent and there emerges the niche-block motif. 
A variety of these motifs can be obtained by elimintating the Cyprus pilasters, by 
changing the shape of the arch or that of the roof. 

The big rectangular blocks that flank the shikhar of the Jejuri temple'^are 
derivatives of the same balcony ( See Plate XIV b). 

6 The cusped arch in its fully developed form appears probably first in Spain in 
the tenth century. See : Rivoira G.T.R., Moslem Architecture^ fi^. 334 and 362. 

7 Goetz H., Art and Architecture of Bikaner State, pi. 153(35). 

8 Havbi.L, Indian Architecture^ 130. 

Fergusson J., History of Indian and Far Eastern Architecture, Vol. 1, 156.60. 

0 GoETSI^ op. cit,, plates 153(31), 157(46), 160(51). 
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Minarets are a special feature of Islamic architecture. But the Marathas seem 
to have followed the minaret style of the Bijapur variety.^® Nowhere in pre-lslamic 
temple architecture of the Deccan docs anything resembling a minaret appear." 

The substitution of the flat circular araalka by a domical amalka or a fluted 
dome on a lotus base, was also a result of Islamic influence. This feature resembles 
the bulbous dome of the Bijapur variety and in fact is a very small replica of that 
dome. 


The external stucco decoration of walls consisting of cusped and foliated 
arches and Cyprus pillars in relief is not seen anywhere else and can be ascribed to 
the Marathas. It is of course nothing else than is a pictorial representation of an 
open hall having such features. 

The division of a wall into a number of panels and the niche decorations illu¬ 
strated on plates 1 and II and the other stucco decorations such as the Cyprus 
tree, a long necked jar, on oblong stucco device, are all seen in the Delhi, Agra and 
Rajasthan buildings of the 17th century.^^ Some Bijapur buildings, especially the 
Gagan Mahal , have similar niche decoration. 

The treatment, the method, the colour schemes and the motifs used in the 
colour decorations of Maratha buildings, especially the intricate foliations and flora] 
designs have also very close resemblances to the decorations of the above-mentioned 
places. It was not possible to copy out or to reproduce any of the large number of 
decorative motifs in Maratha palaces. However, the designs reproduced in Figure 
numbers 2,5,6,9. would give a slight idea of their nature but not of their combined 
eflect. The works mentioned below^® would help to get that idea. 

It is made quite clear in the discussion on Type B, or Vesara temples that 
they were constructed by persons who had come into close contact with Central 
India and Rajasthan. 

The beauty of the wood-work in the civil buildings as well as the probable 
sources of their inspiration have also been alluded to in the relevant section. The 
classification of the wooden decorations of Maratha buiidiiigs into the Gujarat 
and Delhi varieties has already been referred to. So also it rhas been pointed out 
that such a classification was valid to a great degree, at least during the earlier phases. 

10 CovsENs/ojj^clt^ XXV, XXXVII, XXXIX. 

11 Havell advances the theory that the four minarets on the corners were the later 
versions of the 'pancha-ratna’ motif in early Hindu structures. However, as 
stated above, no temple of pre-lslamic period in the Deccan has anything re¬ 
sembling this pancha vatna and hence their origin has to be traced to Islamic 
sources. 

Havell, op. ciL, 23. 

12 Goetz, op. cit., plates 155.157(44.46). 

Mirza H. a., Allmm of Delhi Guide, pi. 18.19. 

Smith E., Mughid Colour Decoration of Agra, Vol. 1, pi. LXXIV. 

13 Ibid., plates LIII, LXXVII, LXXVIII. 
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However, it is not the loose iLems such as parts of structures and motifs of de¬ 
coration that really matter. They no doubt prove the existence of a link between the 
Marat ha structures and the several sources noted above. But the really important tact 
is, that the conception of beauty underwent a change. Tlie mind that was accustomed 
to beauty in the form of ‘ mass ’ slowly acquired a taste for beauty in the ‘ plain 
In other words, there was a transformation from the three dimensional to the 
two dimensional. The place of mouldings, offsets and recesses, carvings and 
sculpture, all leading to wonderful light and shade paticrns, was taken by minul - 
and intricate designs either in v-ry low relief or in colour. I'he peculiar shade i>f 
crimson, know ii to the Marathas as ahashai covered the walls. Over them came floral 
and geometric designs in while, yellow and green. All wooden surlaces likewise their 
stone counterparts in the northern structures, were decorated with minute carvings. 

I he mind that envisaged these structures was more of an artist than of an architect. 

I his evolution is more clearly seen not only in the case of civil structures such 
as palac.'s, and mansions but also in respect of temples and chhatris. The Maratha 
structures w^erc much closer to the Rajput works than the Mughul buildings. But 
all the three exhibited the abovementioned feature in some degree. 

The dithcLilt task now remains of determining the position of Maratha archi¬ 
tecture vis-a-vis Indian archilcctiirc as a wdiole. While discussing each particular 
type its antecedents and parallels have already been pointed out. As far as the 
constructional aspects, which arc of .an engineering i.c. scientific nature are concerned 
the same general principles, followed during the past centuries in the country, con¬ 
tinued to inform the structures of the Marathas. The same cannot, however, be 
said of matters ariisiic. The structures, especially religious and civil, although by 
no means poor, lacked the beauty and grandiose of earlier buildings, liven llic 
rncst magnificent Maratha- structures would fight shy of facing comparison with 
Mughul or Rajput works, nor wouIdThcy contemplate challenging the towering 
heights of the Dravidian works. The only exception that can be made is that of 
fort architecture. The Marathas did erect masterpieces in that field during the 
seventeenth and early eightccnih centuries. However, Ihcrc science maiicrcd more 
than art, 

• Art and architecture always reflect the social,-polilical and cultural milieu 
in which they'grow. To this law' the Maratha art and architecture were no excep¬ 
tion. They would have taken a more independent turn in their development had 
the times been more peaceful. The later works are more refreshing and artistic. 
TheMast national art of India \ a.s Goetz calls the Maratha art, was the result 
of the assimilation of earlier Hindu art traditions with a number of later art traditions 
in the country, first with Ihc Bijapur, then with those of^Malwa, Gujarat, Rajasthan 
and Delhi. 



Glossary 

This glossary is intended mainly to explain the meanings of some technical 
terms. Secondly, as explained in the Introduction it is also arranged with a view 
to overcome the difficulty experienced in the pronunciation of words from langua¬ 
ges other than English. 

Ajnyapatre ( Ajhapatre ) Book by Ramchandra Amatya. 

Amalaka ( Amalaka ) Flat, fluted, melon-shaped member usually at the 
summit of the Vesara.rypc of Shikhar. 

Ambarkhana ( Air.barakiiana ) Store-house. 

Amriteshvar ( Anirtcsvara ) Name of a Shiva temple in Poona. 

Angarkha ( Ajigarakhn ) A long flowing coat. 

AnUirala ( Antar-ihi ) Vestibiilc, chainhcr in front of shrine or a cella. 

Arse ( Arse ) Mirrors. 

Apsara ( Apsarii ) A nyiiiph, popularly used to denote a heavenly dancing 
girl. 

Ashavthara ( Asvathara ) Moulding in the basement of a temple depicting 
horses. 

Asana ( Asana ) A seat or throne, a pose. 

Bag ( Bag ) Garden. 

Chhatri ( Chhatrl ) A cenotaph. 

Chhatrapati ( Chhatrapati ) A crowned monarch. 

Dharmashala ( Dharmsal.fi ) Rest house. 

Dhoti ( Marathi name : Dhotara ) A long piece of cloth worn round the 
waist. 

Dcepamala ( Dlpamaja ) A pillar with brackets for lamps. 

Dwarapala ( Dwarapala ) A doorkeeper. 

Gajathara ( Gajathara ) A moulding in the basement of a temple, just 
below the Ashavathara, depicting elephants. 

Ganesh ( Ganesa ) A popular Hindu deity whose images always occur on 
the lintels of Marathu temples. 

Garbhagriha ( Garbhagrha ) Shrine or cell. 

Ghat ( Ghiit) Platform or a flight of steps at the edge of the water, 
Kakshasana ( Kaksasana ) Sloping seat-back of stone. 

Kalash ( Kala^a ) An ornamental vase found in the finials of shikhars. 
Kani ( Kani) A projected moulding of a temple with a sharp edge. 

Kichaka (Klcaka) Dwarf decorative motif on the bracket-capitals of 
pillars of temples on the Northern style. 



Kirtimukha ( Kirtimukha ) Face of fame, an ornamental mask of great 
antiquity in Indian art; occurs on the door-irames of Maratha temples. 

Kund ( Kunda ) A sacred tank. 

Mandovara ( Mandovara ) Central and principal space in the outer wall 
of a Vesara temple. 

Naga ( Naga ) Cobra, decorative motif on the bracket-capita! of the pillars 
of the Yadav order. 

Nivritti ( NivrttI) The philosophy of mental resignation towards the earthly 
pleasures. 

Odhani ( Odhani) A piece of cloth worn by women over their shoulders. 

Pagdi ( PagadI) A type of headgear very popular in the Peshwa period. 

Pravritti ( Pravrtti) The philosophy of assertion as against that advocated 
by the Nivritti doctrme. 

Panchayatana ( Panciiyatana ) Temple consisting of five shrines in a group 
or a group of five deities or images. 

Purna-Kalash ( Purna K.alasa ) * Vase of plenty ‘ Pot and foliage a 
motif in Indian art. 

Purushathara ( Purusathara ) A moulding in the temple depicting human 
beings. 

Sabhamandapa ( Sabhamandapa ) Large as.sembly hall, t used in this work 
to signify the large wooden halls in front of the temples ) 

Sadi (Sad!) A piece of cloth worn by Indian women. The women in 
Maharashtra wear a sadi nine yards in length, and the fashion in which 
it is worn is unique. 

Shiva ( Siva ) A god of the Hindu trinity, Mahadev. 

Samadhi ( Samadhi) A mausoleum or tomb. 

Shikhar ( Sikhara ) Spire or tower. 

Smruti ( Smrti) Hindu codes of social behaviour. 

Tribhanga ( Tribhahga ) With three bends. A pose of body very popular 
in Indian sculpture. 

Uttariya ( Uttariya ) Piece of cloth worn over their shoulders by men. 

Vahana ( Vahana ) Vehicle of a deity or its symbol. 

Vedi ( vedi ) Altar, also a wall or screen. 

Veena ( Vina) Lute. 

Vimana (Vimana) Towered sanctuary containing the cell in which the 
deity is enshrined. 
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Rajput [ Rajasthani ] [ slyle-conncctions with ]. 35, 54, 75, 92, 94, 109, 120, 
126, 127, 128. 

Ranga mahal 17, 24, 27, 124. 

Sadar hall 25, 26. 

Saswad 28, 31, 37, 42, 53, 73, 82, 85, 86, 88, 112, 124, 126. 

Satara* [ palaces at ] 23, 24, 26, 30, 33, 34, 35, 38 
[ water supply at ] 44 
[ forts guarding ] 65 

Sculpture 80, 81, 88, 104, 106, 108. 

Shaniwar wada [ Poona ] 23, 24, 26, 27. 39, 48, 52, 53, 54, Ill. 

Shikhar [ types of] 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 87, 89, 94, 95, 98, 99, H)0, 101. 

Shivaji | works by] 17, 22, 62, 63, 76, 77, 81, 82, 118, 125. 

Shivneri 22, 23, 62, 65, 68, 70, 72, 125. 

Simhgad 62, 63, 65, 66, 68, 69, 1 18. 

Squinches 22, 80, 86, 92, 97, 98, 101. 

Stucco 26, 33, 76, 77, 78. 80, 87, 101, 105. 

Tasgaori 26, 27, 52, 53, 54, 55, 73. 95, 96. Ill, 116. 

Wai 27, 39, 44, 73, 97, 113, 114, 116. 1 22. 

Wood [ wood work ] 25, 27, 28, 31, 32, 56. 

Yadav [ style] 73,74,75, 76, 78,79, 81,82,83, 86,87, 88, 96, 100, 110, 
124. 


*These two places occur almost on every page and hence only the most important features 
of these towns are indexed. 
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